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Editorial, 


HAPPY New Year to all. In these days of 

sympathetic activity it is difficult to exchange the 

greetings of the season without remembering 

that to many a merry Christmas and a happy 

New Year are impossible; and yet, if life is 
worth living, if the world has any meaning, if there is a 
divinity that shapes our ends, then we may say to all 
the world, ‘““May your Christmas Days be merrier and 
your New Years happier as the time passes.’ Or rather, 
if, following the good advice of Dr. Holmes, we change 
the ‘‘if” in the foregoing sentence to ‘‘as, ” then with 
still greater confidence can we believe that for our own 
cares and sorrows and for the woes of mankind there are 
limits set by the divine compassion and issues into larger 
and better things provided by the divine wisdom. May 
there soon be happier days for men who make money 
without high purpose, for those who toil without pleasure, 
and for all who meet the vicissitudes of life with anxious 
hearts and little faith. 


ed 


THE Nation of London has many pleasant things to 
say concerning the scholar-diplomat who was ‘the 
typical, the delightfully typical, representative of Amer- 
ica in Europe.” ‘The editor says the American system 
“has given us a long line of distinguished men whom it 
has been a pleasure to treat rather as guests of the na- 
tion than as diplomatists.’’ The recent changes, making 
the office an ambassadorship, and offering a combination 
of small pay and large expense, seem to invite to the 
place only men of great wealth. The result of this, the 
Nation says, “‘may have to be some lowering of the al- 
most miraculous standard of the past fifty years.’’ It 
will be a pity if plain living and high thinking shall no 
longer be possible for an ambassador at the Court of 


Saint James. 
a 


EVERY year our paper reaches a new set of readers 
partly because, by the aid of a missionary fund, we are 
able to send it for a year to ministers of other denomina- 
tions. One of the curious and interesting results is that 
our way of thinking seems to many new readers so novel 
and peculiar that they take it for granted that it is some- 
thing new, and that we have never thought deeply on 
the subjects we discuss. Overlooking the fact that our 
Unitarian positions have been under fire in America for 
a hundred years, and that every convinced and enlight- 
ened Unitarian knows the reasons for his faith, and has 
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not broken with the old creeds lightly and unadvisedly, 
they hasten to inform us where we can get information 
concerning the deity of Christ and similar topics. Only 
this morning comes a recommendation to read Liddon’s 
Bampton Lectures, as if they had not been read and 
discounted a generation ago by Unitarian thinkers. 


at 


THE human*Christ is an addition to the moral and 
intellectual wealth of the race which has been wrested 
from the ancient creeds which robbed his brethren of the 
glory which was transferred to the God-head. To say 
that he was all human is not to degrade him, but rather 
to uplift and enrich those whom he acknowledged as his 
brethren. It was with a shout of triumph that one of 
his followers exclaimed, ‘“‘Behold, now are we the sons 
of God.”’ Just in proportion to the welcome given to 
that truth, and to its sympathetic application to the com- 
mon affairs of human life, will civilization be advanced, 
social problems be rightly solved, and the peace and 
prosperity of the human race increased. 


wt 


CENTENNIALS are becoming altogether too common for 
the convenience of editors and the interest of the general 
public. Frederick Harrison makes a proper suggestion 
that, instead of celebrating the birthdays of great men 
and women, we should take note of the day of their death. 
That would make selection easier, because many who 
were born a hundred years ago will be quite forgotten, or 
at least not considered worthy of celebration, after they 
have been dead a hundred years. ‘The majority of those 
who were born a hundred years ago and have become 
celebrated must have lived to a time within the memory 
of many who are not yet aged, and to speak of them with 
freedom one must take account of the sensibilities of 
their remaining children and other relatives. 


ft 


In the coming year the list of celebrities of whom the 
public will be asked to take notice will be quite as long 
as that of the last year, although it will not include quite 
so many of pre-eminent fame. But, taking our own little 
Unitarian household, we find that there were born a 
hundred years ago among our ministers at least eight 
whom their families and remaining friends will consider 
worthy of a centennial notice. For instance, in February, 
Chandler Robbins was born; in March, Rufus P. Steb- 
bins; and in one week in April James Freeman Clarke, 
Edmund H. Sears, George W. Briggs, and Samuel May, 
all men of light and leading. Inthe next month William 
H. Channing was born, and in August, Theodore Parker. 
Parker is more widely known and perhaps more highly 
honored than any other in the list, and yet we venture 
to say that those four men who were born in that week in 
April have left the seeds of influence which will bear 
fruit long after both they and Parker are forgotten. 


J 


In the Atlantic Monthly for December, Henry Dwight 
Sedgwick makes an eloquent plea for ‘‘The Religion of 
the Past.”” It is a beautiful and convincing re-statement 
of the proposition that rationalism alone never did and 
never can create a religion. And yet he treats the whole 
subject from the point of view of a rationalist. As a 
critic of the religion of the future he is an unsympathetic 
rationalist, making much of the things the rational 
faculties cannot do, while as a defender of the religion of 
the past he is a rationalist in sympathy with his theme, 
and making much of the ability of the human mind to 
create its ideals and discover the sources of its needed 
help and comfort. What could be more rationalistic 
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and, if wrongly used, more destructive than this initial 
statement? The religion of the past, he says, ‘“was born 
of ignorance and superstition, nursed by credulity and 
need, fostered and tended by evil times, by misery, dis- 
appointment, fear, and death.”’ He then shows how in 
mysterious ways man has arrived at a faith which sat- 
isfies his longing and his questioning. It is a faith 
that grows and is purified by knowledge, but still ex- 
presses itself in symbols that are repugnant to science and 
the rational mind. Here is the fatal flaw in Mr. Sedg- 
wick’s argument. He fails to see that without the aid of 
rationalism religion would still rest content with the ig- 
norance and superstition with which it began. Ignorance 
known as such we cannot abide. A superstition ex- 
posed is repugnant. A symbol which was once accepted 
as afact is on the way to oblivion. Nothing can remain 
but truth, and in time the test of truth is the God-given 
reason of the worshipper. 

M. André Beaunier, writing for The Nineteenth Century 
and After, admirably illustrates the importance of a bal- 
anced antagonism, a fact so commonly neglected or mis- 
understood by moralists and sociologists. He says: 
‘The political health of a nation seems to me to be the 
result of the equilibrium of two opposed forces, one a 
change-seeking, the other a conservative power. When 
one of these forces destroys the other, the consequences 
are terrible. For some yeats now we have been watch- 
ing tormented Russia in all the agitation of a crisis, the 
cause of which is the formidable supremacy of the con- 
servative over the change-seeking power. Russia, thus 
dominated, has been impotent to adapt herself to new 
circumstances, and she is suffering from having wished 
to perpetuate an impossible archaism. On the other 
hand we see France imperilled by the mad domination 
of innovators who are no longer trammelled by the 
slightest resistance. It is thus that she is led into ex- 
travagant adventures, the end of which no man can 
foresee.” 

& 


In spite of all effort to prevent it, and all denials of 
the process, it is a fact that in America there is going on 
a slow disintegration of the Roman Catholic Church and 
the Hebrew Synagogue. Some curious things will hap- 
pen when, for instance, two massive prejudices of these 
institutions are set over against each other, and a couple 
of young people, one from each communion, fall in love 
with each other and insist upon marrying. 


A New Year in a New Century. 


The twentieth century is well under way, and, as we 
shall soon write the new date 1910, some reflections will 
be in order concerning the difference between the twen- 
tieth century and the nineteenth. Although the cen- 
tury mark is artificial, there is always something that goes 
with the process of marking off the centuries which seems 
to give a distinctive character to each group of years so 
designated. 

As we compare the twentieth century with the nine- 
teenth, very marked differences appear both in the be- 
ginnings of the two eras and in the ending of the last 
century and the beginning of the new. Civil and re- 
ligious liberty the world over, compared with what ex- 
isted a hundred years ago, may almost be regarded as 
new inventions. In a wonderful way the whole world 
has been opened to knowledge, to liberty, to an insight 
into the meaning of human rights, which has changed 
the fortune of every nation. With this progress, how- 
ever, some mighty problems have confronted the in- 
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tellect and the conscience of the civilized world. The 
new century has brought into view, among others, a prob- 
lem concerning the advanced and the retarded races of 
men of which the solution is not insight. In America, 
in our self-conscious pride of place and power, we open 
our doors to immigration from all the rest of the world, 
and yet set limits to American citizenship which all the 
world may at any time defy and sometimes may set at 
naught. 

The black men of Africa have hitherto been separated 
from the rest of the world or held in subjection. ‘There 
are parts of that vast continent where black men can 
thrive and white men cannot, but there are no parts of 
it into which the white man’s knowledge will not go; 
and, when all the black men of that continent know their 
power and have intelligence enough to use it for their 
own advantage, whether selfishly or otherwise, let white 
men beware. Similar problems further advanced towards 
solution meet the European and American world in the 
Far East, and he must be indeed an irrational optimist 
who can see how satisfactory relations can be maintained 
with men of the highest intelligences who shall have 
been well trained and thoroughly educated, but who are 
not admitted to a white man’s club in any Asiatic city. 

One difference between the closing nineteenth century 
and the opening twentieth was wholly unexpected ten 
years ago and has been a cause of sore chagrin and much 
anxious thought in these passing years. In the last 
century great advances had been made in the reform of 
abuses and the reorganization of our national institutions: 
the exaggerated expectations attending the marvellous 
advance of scientific discovery had been discounted, and 
an era of great national prosperity had setin. We looked 
forward to the twentieth century with something like 
millennial expectations: peace, prosperity, the reign of 
intelligence, the cultivation of friendly relations among 
the nations, and especially an era of industrial content- 
ment for all the people, were among the cheerful prog- 
nostications of the new year of the new century. 

But scarcely had we set our sails for the new voyage 
when there was a strange moaning of the bar. ‘The still, 
sad music of humanity began to make a solemn undertone 
for all our thoughts and plans, and harsh, grating dis- 
cords broke out in the active world where men were 
struggling for place and money and power and social 
prestige. Where we thought soundness was, rottenness 
was discovered. ‘The fair fame of many a captain of 
industry was obscured, and great enterprises in which 
it was supposed all would have a share proved to be only 
the means by which power without conscience and in- 
tellect without synipathy were proposing to enrich a few 
at the expense of the many. The disappointment has 
been shocking, but wholesome. We have been taught 
anew, and in the most emphatic and practical way, that 
“eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.”” We have 
learned that no one can be trusted, that we cannot trust 
ourselves without setting over against the selfish im- 
pulses and the personal ambitions of the strong and the 
far-sighted the humane impulses which lead one to in- 
clude his fellow-men in all plans for aggrandizement and 
the imperative demand of the human race to be taken 
into account in all the personal plans made by any 
of its members. It has been an awful revelation, but 
even the most pessimistic lover of his fellow-men must 
admit that in these ten years every American institution 
has been lifted to a higher level and the beginnings of a 
better order of things fully revealed and established. 
If those who still complain that the mills of God are 
grinding too slowly, and that human justice is not doing 
its perfect work, should take a census of those who have, 
within these years, been justly called to account and 
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punished for their crimes, they might be impressed by 
the retribution that has overtaken the evil-doer. The 
men serving sentences in the national prisons, those who 
have perished by suicide or who have died of broken 
hearts in poverty and disgrace, are so numerous that 
there are to-day thousands of their kindred and friends 
who are suffering the penalties which come upon the 
innocent and the guilty alike when crimes against the 
people are committed by those who are honored and 
trusted. 

As we write the new date 1910, we can almost revert 
to the cheerful expectations with which we received and 
celebrated the incoming of the century. Take it al- 
together, our country is to-day not only stronger as a 
nation, richer in all its component parts as an assemblage 
of people, but it is also on a higher plane morally and 
religiously than ever before. Things that fifty years 
ago existed and were not spoken of, to-day have been 
revealed and condemned. ‘There is more criticism, more 
fault-finding, and more punishment of evil-doers, but 
not because the evils have increased so mightily in pro- 
portion to the increase of our population, but because 
the people have become in a new way conscious of their 
tights, duties, and mutual obligations. Therefore we 
do not hesitate to say that the twentieth century is the 
best and brightest that ever dawned upon the world 
just coming to a knowledge of its possibilities and the 
glory of its future. 


Hidden Springs. 


The unseen, practically unknown world of Nature, 
where the noiseless work of the earth is, to a large degree, 
accomplished, is a mysterious and beautiful sphere which 
we can hardly penetrate even by all the scientific knowl- 
edge at our command. These great laboratories are 
busy day and night all the year round. ‘There are no 
strikes in the underground workshops, no conflict of 
capital and labor, no noise of clanging and grinding 
machinery, no puffing and snorting of engines, though 
the transit-lines are always open, and the great inter- 
change of forces never ceases. 

This marvellous work of getting things done without 
noise or observation, where results alone meet the eye, 
where man finds a willing though silent partner in all the 
improvements he can devise, the energies he can use, 
corresponds in its silence, its secrecy, its generous good 
will and ready co-operation with the spiritual forces 
that wait on us as servants and helpers, and form the 
hidden springs of action. ‘The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, so come those deep and half unconscious states 
of thought, feeling, and impulse that replenish the inner 
life. Below the earth’s surface there is a supply of water 
whose existence we little suspect until we begin to tap 
these sources. And below these streams and springs 
that may be exhausted by drouth there is a deeper, 
more recondite water table where the never-failing 
springs are found only by deeper boring. 

Something analogous exists in the soul. As the nature 
deepens we discover ever new sources of spiritual supply, 
ever new and hidden springs by-which the higher nature 
is nourished. ‘The superficial and surface life may wither 
our power of higher interests and emotions by distracting 
and using up in the petty irrelevances and reactions of 
existence that which should be given to soul nurture, that 
which helps us to reach the sources of peace, quietude, 
inward satisfaction, and repose that lie far away from 
the externals of life, but are made known by the revela- 
tions of character. The hidden springs, if they come into 
play, cannot be directly made manifest: they have the 
true‘value of indirection in which nature is an adept. 
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The people who talk most of the possession of a soul 
to be taken out and examined like a watch, to hear if it 
ticks, are not those who, we suspect, have so deepened 
life as to reach the secret places of spiritual experience. 
This experience shuns the meretricious, the loud, assertive 
claim to holiness and consideration, the blatant ex- 
pression of religious conviction. It does not make 
broad its phylacteries or pray at the street corners or 
in the market-place. The soul blessed with these secret 
sources of peace is only the more simple, sincere, and 
genuine than others, with no self-righteousness, no in- 
sistence on overstrained observances, no fear of imperil- 
ling its salvation by innocent cheer and happiness. ‘To 
have reached the secret springs of religious life and health 
is only a great blessing of thought and feeling added to 
the common lot. It needs no miracle to attest its gen- 
uineness, for it is itself the most beautiful of all miracles, 
the conscious communion with God, a joyous divineness 
filling earth and heaven,—a heightened blush upon the 
rose, a lovelier glow in the evening sky, a richer zest for the 
perfect, the good, the pure of heart. 

To have this hidden resource of joy in God and in his 
constant presence in the soul is surely like the gushing 
of a clear, sweet fountain in desert places, the secret 
source of happiness, the banisher of gloom, suspicion, 
jealousy, fear, and distrust. How often we fear some- 
thing, we know not what, until our days and nights are 
obsessed by a vague terror, the groundwork of a dis- 
eased mind. If we have the secret understanding of 
what God means for us,—that we are his dear children, 
his helpers and coworkers in his great purpose of making 
the world happier and better,—fears vanish like morning 
mist, anxieties disappear for us; for, as has been said, all 
God’s dice are loaded, and we are sure, if we are on his 
side, to win in the game. The secret springs of the spir- 
itual life are primarily to make us happy. A happy 
nature, happy not through febrile excitements, but 
through deep inward content, is one of the best gifts to 
the world; for it is as catching as measles, and spreads its 
glow not by fussing about to accomplish the impossible, 
but by being so lovable, so beautiful, that its influence 
cannot be resisted. The religion of the future must be 
the religion of happiness, as that of the old Puritan past 
was, in great part, the religion of gloom. We are not 
wholly out of the shadow as yet, but we are tending that 
way. ‘The religion that does not bring happiness to its 
possessor is a misnomer and not worth having. The 
world is impressed with a deep distrust of what religion 
can do for it in this respect. Many in our day boast 
that they have no religion because they wish to lead the 
natural, normal life, as if religion were something un- 
natural and abnormal. How can the world be taught 
that all life save that which is the deepening of the 
spiritual nature, the life in God, is a poor, misshapen, 
shrunken thing? ‘The inward spring of happiness is 
what the world needs more than it needs most of the 
patent remedies for the cure of unfaith and despair 
that are hawked about. As we are spiritual beings, we 
must live by the spirit or suffer from inanition. A 
happy soul drawing its happiness from the deeps and not 
the shallows of life, feeling the pulse of divineness that 
throbs through the universe, makes discontent and in- 
gratitude heinous, not because evil and sin are overlooked 
or ignored, but simply because, if we live in the sense of 
inner peace, our service is more effective, our love of 
charity more human and sincere. We see that the 
heights of life where the sunlight is resting bid us re- 
joice, and we believe that in time the golden rays of pity 
and service will reach the dark valleys and make them 
glow with effective help. 

The hidden springs of the spiritual life intensify love, 
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friendship, the sense of kinship with the race, and sen- 
timents of justice and truth. It matters not how nar- 
row and humble the place where we stand may be in the 
estimation of men, we may still feel the full pulse of 
divineness that throbs through eyery atom of the uni- 
verse, we may live richly and well with satisfying pleas- 
ures, with work that shall be blessed to us, if it be noth- 
ing better than digging ditches or scrubbing floors; for 
the soul’s peace is no respecter of persons or conditions. 
Where it lives it irradiates and glorifies; and, whether 
ws es it by one name or another, it is the supreme gift 
of God. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Innocent Figures. 


Up to the present time the contributions from the 
churches for church extension under the supervision of 
the American Unitarian Association amount to about 
$2,000 more than they did at the same time last year. 

This is due to the fact, probably, that a number of 
churches have sent in their contributions somewhat 
earlier than formerly and not necessarily because the 
general average of giving has been materially increased. 

Now it is interesting to see what a few innocent figures 
have to say about this matter. Omitting about fifteen 
churches, each of which gives to the Association $1,000 
or more annually, the average amount of the remaining 
three hundred and thirty-seven contributing churches is, 
in round numbers, $80 each. 

A careful review of these three hundred and thirty- 
seven churches warrants us in assuming that there are 
at least an average of one hundred individuals (not to 
say families) connected with each church who may be 
reasonably expected to contribute to the annual Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association collection. This is a very 
conservative estimate. This would mean that an ay- 
erage of eighty cents a year is given by each individual 
for the national work, or about one and three-fifths cents 
a week. But even this figure is too high for the rank and 
file of these congregations. In most instances a few 
individuals give largely and the rank and file contribute 
very little, or nothing at all. 

Now supposing we allow one hundred individuals for 
each of these three hundred and thirty-seven churches. 
If each person were to contribute to our national work 
the small sum of two cents per week, it would total $104 
from each church. But two cents per week is such a 
small sum that hardly anybody could regard it seriously. 
So we will say that each of the one hundred members of 
these churches should rise to the glorious standard of 
five cents per week. ‘That would mean an average of $520 
from each church, or, from the three hundred and thirty- 
seven contributing churches, $175,240, as against the 
meagre approximate sum of $30,000 now received from 
the same source. . 

Is it possible that any one can say that five cents a week 
is too much to expect from each member of our churches 
to carry on the work of the Association? It is the price 
of a cup of coffee, a poor cigar, an unnecessary ride in 
the street car. Why would it not be a good plan to take 
this matter seriously, to the extent of setting aside this 
small amount of five cents each week? Put it in a cup, 
a jug, a stocking, or a box, and devote it to the uses of 
the Association. Collected in such insignificant sums, 
one would feel no deprivation, and the efficiency of the 
Association would be increased fourfold. . 

Two hundred thousand dollars annually from our 
churches is not an unreasonable expectation. It simply 
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means that an average of one hundred persons in each 
church each gives five cents a week and that the wealthier 
members contribute as usual. It has been demonstrated 
beyond peradventure that Unitarianism meets the in- 
tellectual and spiritual demands of hundreds of thou- 
sands of people who, but for it, would relax into utter 
indifference or something worse. It comes with its 
message of “‘sweet reasonableness’’ to protect the people 
from the arrogance of sacerdotalism on the one hand and 
gross materialism on the other. Almost daily we re- 
ceive letters indicating that we have not yet introduced 
ourselves to the American public. We are misunder- 
stood, feared, misrepresented in many instances by the 
very people who, if they were better informed, would 
be devoutly thankful for the message we could take to 
them. The number of our churches ought to be doubled 
within five years, and might be, if we had the men and 
the money to take the initiative. Ina great, growing 
democracy we can offer religious interpretations that 
harmonize with it. Unitarianism is in harmony with 
modern learning, the public school, American citizenship, 
and every device which can enable each individual to 
make the most of himself in this world and prepare him 
for the world to come. 

Let us awaken to the call of the day and the hour! To 
respond to that call no great sacrifice is necessary, no 
wearisome exertion and no troublesome duty is called 
for. All you need to do is to brand some particular day 
in the week as ‘‘Unitarian Day,’’ and on the morning of 
that day drop a nickel into a place from which no one 
can extract it until the collection is taken for the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Copics, 


AN international riddle of many curious complications 
was solved on December 21, when the examining com- 
mittee of the University of Copenhagen, to which Dr. 
Frederick A. Cook had submitted the proofs of his claim 
to the discovery of the North Pole, pronounced his data 
“jnexcusably lacking” in evidence to sustain his con- 
tention for the honor for which brave men have striven 
for many lifetimes. Inasmuch as the Danish scientists 
had first given authoritative countenance to Dr. Cook’s 
extraordinary account, the report of the committee was 
universally regarded as a conclusive denial of the ex- 
plorer’s title to the fame which now rests indisputably 
with his rival, Commander Robert E. Peary. The news 
from Copenhagen was spread broadcast through the world 
at a time when Dr. Cook had been missing for about 
three weeks, and his whereabouts were—as they continue 
to be—unknown even to those who have professed them- 
selves his warmest friends and advocates. 


wt 


THERE are indications that the corporations of the 
country are taking energetic measures to contest the 
validity of the law, passed by the recent extraordinary 
session of Congress, imposing a tax upon their net re- 
ceipts. Under the regulations issued by the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, every corporation amenable to 
the operations of the law is required to submit an in- 
ventory of its assets by the last day of thisyear. Many of 
the corporations, there is reason to believe, are com- 
plying with the letter of the order, but are hedging their 
inventories about with formal protests against the law 
itself with a view of future proceedings designed to im- 
pugn its validity. In the mean while, President Taft’s 
announced plan to place upon the statute books a law 
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to compel corporations to take out Federal charters is 
said by friends of the President to have been modified 
to the extent of making the projected legislation permis- 
Sive instead of compulsory. This concession, if it is 
actually contemplated by Mr. Taft, is credited to vigor- 
ous representations by legitimate corporate interests. 


a 


THE most serious factor in the Nicaraguan imbroglio 
was eliminated on December 23, when Sefior Zelaya, 
the deposed dictator, found asylum on a Mexican gun- 
boat, the Gen. Guerrero. In his stead a few days 
earlier the Nicaraguan Congress had elected Dr. José 
Madriz, the man whose candidacy for the executive 
office Zelaya himself had supported. In the mean while, 
the loyalist forces had sustained a crushing defeat at the 
hands of Estrada, near Rama, and the insurgent general 
showed no intention of yielding to the new régime or of 
abandoning the field to the constitutionally constituted 
executive of his country, and the predictions at this 
writing are that the anarchy which began with the revolt 
against Zelaya will continue until Estrada is completely 
victorious or hopelessly crushed. The downfall of 
Zelaya was received at the State Department with lively 
satisfaction, because his triumph would have created an 
exceedingly embarrassing situation for Secretary Knox 
who several weeks ago denounced the Nicaraguan dicta- 
tor in terms which find few parallels in the State papers 


of nations. 
8 


THE theory of parliamentary government as it is 
understood by the Young Turkish party, now in the saddle 
in Constantinople, has been curiously shown in the re- 
tention of the cabinet after it had suffered a crushing 
defeat in the Chamber of Deputies. The question con- 
cerned a long-standing difference of opinion as to the 
proposed consolidation of two government steamship 
enterprises. [he cabinet had appealed to the chamber 
on the issue, to which the premier, Hilmi Pasha, had 
given vital importance by making it a question of con- 
fidence in the administration. When the chamber 
voted almost unanimously against the cabinet, the as- 
sumption was that a crisis was inevitable. It certainly 
would have been inevitable in any capital except Con- 
stantinople. Yet, inasmuch as the Young Turkish or- 
ganization found it inconvenient to deal with a crisis 
at that moment, the cabinet retained office as if nothing 
unusual had happened. The incident furnished an 
illuminating sidelight upon the importance which the 
real rulers of Turkey attach to the will of the people 
as spoken by their chosen representatives. 


a 


In the mean while, reports from the interior of Turkey 
tend to demonstrate a degree of disorder which augurs 
ill for the future of the constitutional régime. An alarm- 
ing recrudescence of race rivalries and disorders in 
Macedonia si recorded in the journals of the countries 
bordering upon Turkey-in-Europe. The Young Turk- 
ish authorities are apparently doing little to dispense 
justice with an even hand or to meet the legitimate 
grievances of oppressed minorities. Further than that 
proofs are not lacking that the new Turkey is adopting 
the tactics of the old, by deliberately fomenting acts 
of violence and reprisals in order to further its own in- 
terests and weaken the Christian majority by encourag- 
ing violent dissensions among its various units. Close 
observers of events, both in Constantinople and in the 
provinces, are predicting the approach of a new crisis, 
wherein the capacity of the Turk to govern himself will 
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be put to the final test. It can be said with certainty 
that the early harmony of the constitutional movement 
is irretrievably lost. 

ae 


A SITUATION very similar to that at Constantinople 
exists at Athens, where an organization of officers known 
as the Military League has made itself master of king 
and of parliament. The latest demonstration of the 
power of the League occurred on December 23, when the 
leaders of that body announced in a manifesto their 
conclusion that ‘‘the representatives of the nation do 
not conform to the will of the people,’’ and that the 
League, considering itself responsible to the people, had 
decided to place the interests of the people “in strong 
hands which will not fail as long as life animates them.” 
This announcement was regarded as the preliminary to 
an early dissolution of the cabinet, which was recently 
placed in power by the League, and which the League 
is now preparing to supersede with other men more 
amenable to its wishes. The interesting experiment 
of permanent government by a military junta through 
a completely obedient parliament is called a dictator- 
ship when it is encountered in South America. 


Brevities. 


Within the next ten years all our methods of educa- 
tion. in school and college will have a thorough over- 
hauling. 


How did it happen that somebody did not write a 
conclusion to the Acts of the Apostles, telling what 
happened to Paul at Rome? 


We have been so prosperous during the last twenty- 
five years that our government can throw away a hun- 
dred million dollars without missing it. 


We shall never fully understand the origin of the 
suffragette until we know why a fully dressed man has 
fifteen pockets in his clothes and a woman none. 


The question of providing pensions for ministers of 
religion has been taken up both by Jews and Christians, 
and something worth while will certainly come of it. 


We wonder whether the many persons who have been 
convicted and punished by the government agree with 
the English boy, who said, “When you are punished for 
a thing, you don’t have to repent of it.’’ 


Children who, because of their poverty, are to receive 
good gifts at the holiday time should be reached through 
their parents and not tempted to desert their parents 
for the sake of good cheer to be enjoyed elsewhere. 


What with the German scare and the contest with 
the House of Lords the nerves of Englishmen must be 
getting “jumpy.” ‘The Americans are sedate and quiet 
in comparison with their English contemporaries. 


The Roman Catholics in this country are more nu- 
merous than the Congregationalists. That proves, of 
course, according to some logicians, that the Roman 
Catholic form of faith is more nearly correct than the 
Congregational. 


A critic of art in the Nation, praising Claude Lorrain’s 
“Morning,” says that “the clear outline of the crescent 
moon shows the recent retreat of night.’”’ Was it Claude 
Lorrain or the art critic who made the crescent moon 
appear in the morning? 
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On Reading Rev. Theodore C. Williams’s English 
Version of Virgil’s AEneid.* 


BY WILLIAM P. ANDREWS. 


The ancient seamen ever clung to shore 
Round headlands curved adown each curving bay, 
Nor sailed from cape to distant cape away 

And lost the land, the foaming breakers’ roar. 


So from the lines the artist traced before 
Mosaic workers dare not boldly stray, 
But follow every curve that haply they 

The fading image may to life restore. 


A braver Argonaut thy swelling sail 
Would fearless roam and feel the freer breeze 
That o’er the poet’s soul may still prevail. 


With thee we leave ‘‘the long-distrusted land 
And hear from far the crash of shouting seas 
Where lifted billows leap the tide-swept sand.” 


Capri. 


Can You Go South in. Winter? 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


Sitting here in my study, without fire in December, 
and with a rose bush climbing around my window full 
of great Gainsboros, while a meadow lark springs up 
with a song, I wonder why more Northerners cannot 
escape the rigors of midwinter, and spend the killing days 
down here, with the thermometer at seventy-five or 
eighty, instead of its hovering about zero. The death- 
rate of my friends every winter is unpleasantly long, and 
I should like to tell them of a way for lengthening life, 
and at the same time avoiding the hotel bills which 
terrify the health-seeker. ‘The birds have set an ex- 
ample for us, but they travel cheaply and don’t mind 
Pullman cars. I find robins all around here, in the bay 
heads and around the lakes; and some of them look at 
me so familiarly that I half imagine they are the very 
fellows that pull the angle worms in my Northern gar- 
den. We really can travel nearly as cheaply as the 
birds. The rate from New York to Jacksonville and 
back again by steamer is about forty dollars, including 
sleeping rooms and meals. This is quite as cheap as 
one can live at home. The service on both the Clyde 
Line and the Savannah is excellent, but I like the Savan- 
nah Line a little better because the boats are heavier and 
ride smoother. Sometimes, also, if the ocean is a little 
rough, two days will quite satisfy one’s ambition as a 
navigator. ‘The round trip ticket by cars is not much 
higher, but one must have the Pullman car and buy his 
own meals. If you wish to go into the heart of Florida, 
you go up the St. John’s River about one hundred miles, 
every mile a romance, and then you may turn to the 
west, into Orange and Lake counties. 

If you should follow the coast, you would come on to 
the magnificent hotels and the wonderful tropical 
scenery at Palm Beach, St. Augustine, and so forth. All 
this coast, and the Gulf coast as well, is as flat as your 
kitchen floor. ‘The prices at these hotels is fixed to sat- 
isfy those longing tourists who desire to plainly show to 


* The concluding lines, italicized above, are Mr. Williams’s very spirited rendeae 
of those three lines of Virgil which are the most exact description of the Pari of the 
Straits of Messina. As being of special interest and as giving an idea of 
tors method and quality, they are appended:— 

“Et gemitum ingentem pelagi, pulsataque saxa 
Audimus longe, fractasque ad littora voces; 
Exsultantantque vada, atque aestu wae arenae.” 
Aeneis, Liber III, 555. 
A literal translator would have to somewhat laboriously render these: — 
And mighty roarings of the main, and smitten rocks 
We hear afar, and, crashing on the shores, the cries; 
And shoals exulting leap and tide-sworls mixed with sands. 
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the world that they have money to burn. These prices 
the ordinary sort of folk, like you and me, cannot afford 
to pay. We might be able to stand it for a few days, 
but to spend a winter or create a home at that rate 
would swamp us shortly. But turn to the west, as I 
suggested, into the centre of the State, and you will find 
there is a backbone to Florida, running up and down the 
State for about one hundred miles, and thirty or forty 
miles wide. If the garden of Eden is any finer, I am sorry 
Adam and Eve got driven out. But, if you come here, 
as the first Northerners did, to get rich quick, and live 
like pigs while doing it, then go away to spend your money, 
you will stand a chance of getting driven out yourselves. 
No State was ever so abused by settlers as Florida. In 
the first place, it was kept open for ranch cattle and 
razor-back hogs to range everywhere and spoil every- 
thing. The orange-growers came in, most of them clerks 
and ministers and teachers, without a whit of soil knowl- 
edge, a few of them carpenters and masons: they all 
made clearings in the pine forests, planted orange or- 
chards, and expected to reap enormous profits without 
knowing anything about farming. In 1895 Nature let 
loose a big blizzard on them and drove them out of the 
State pell-mell. But in sight of my windows are two 
beautiful orange groves, hanging full of their golden 
fruit,—a sight to gladden the heart and the eyes. 

The new-comers have studied the question, and know 
how to grow the fruit and protect the trees. The soil 
is excellent, although it has been robbed of its best ele- 
ments by burning the State over annually, to furnish 
fresh grass for the range cattle. These cattle are mostly 
out of sight, and we have fenced in fields, while the 
razor-back is now abolished by law in this part of the 
State. We grow Irish potatoes and sweet potatoes and 
all sorts of Northern vegetables, as well as Southern. 
Peach orchards are even more common than orange 
orchards, and besides this we fruit pears, plums, loquats, 
mulberries, lemons, and grape-fruit, and I am growing 
apple-trees with great success. How it will be about the 
fruit I cannot yet tell. Beautiful lakes are everywhere, 
while some of them are quite accessible to the railroads. 
Those who desire to come South for a winter can gener- 
ally hire a cottage, at from fifteen to twenty-five dollars 
per month. These houses are not furnished with 
electric lights, and they are very likely surrounded by 
pine woods, and the neighbors are not as close by as in 
New Jersey. I can reach half a dozen houses by a five 
minutes’ walk. These neighbors, mostly Northerners, 
are intelligent and kindly. 

Any one who desires to escape the North altogether 
and make a permanent home here will find that the sum- 
mers are very tolerable, much more so than in Northern 
cities. “There is no malaria, and the mosquitoes are not 
as common as at my home in Central New York. I 
speak only of the highlands in the centre of the State. 

he border counties are mosquito-owned. What can 
you do here? You can raise garden stuff, and you can 
grow melons or potatoes for market. It is a grand place 
for bee-keeping or for fowls of any kind. A carpenter 
ean generally find work to do, and there is a shortage in 
orange packers, this packing going on from November 
to May. Women can keep hens and bees, and do 
gardening more readily than they can in the North. ‘The 

soil is very easily worked. Now consider the cost from 
another standpoint: you save your coal bills, and your 
doctor’s bill is almost sure to be eliminated. ‘There is 
one physician in Sorrento, but, fortunately for him, he 
does not live by his profession. It is quite impossible 
to indulge in catarrh, rheumatism, and such ills in this 
climate. We scarcely put on an overcoat throughout 
the winter, + ane any coat at all is thrown aside at mid- 
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day. I have fire-places in my house, but the wood costs 
me nothing. One may save also largely in hired help. 
There is one union church in town and a school for young- 
sters. Thirty miles from here we have Rollins College, 
which is fully equal to any Northern institution of its 
rank. The Crackers are good workers and not at all 
unpleasant townsmen. ‘The class of negroes found here 
is entirely peaceable, industrious, and progressive. I 
have tried to answer a few of the questions that are 
asked of me constantly by letters. I can say just this, 
that it is a great country for health, beauty, and for an 
industrious person. The climate is as near perfect as 
the world can afford. However, any one who makes a 
failure in one spot can do it in another. 
The cost of board in this section runs from five dollars 
per week to eight, and cottages of five or six rooms can 
sometimes be had for fifteen to twenty dollars per month. 
It is not always that these can be secured, or even rooms 
in them, for a single month. ‘The rule is not to hire for 
less than five months. Still, the best policy, considering 
economy and real rest, is to buy a piece of land and build 
your own house. Lumber and work cost about one- 
third less than at the North. ‘The price of land varies, 
of course, according to locality; that is, from ten dollars 
an acre to forty or fifty. In the trucking section lands 
are higher, but they are expected to bring in large incomes 
from celery and lettuce. Take the subject from any 
standpoint, and there is real economy in spending your 
winter in the South. If you have a house here and wish 
to leave it for the summer, you may lock it up with en- 
tire confidence that it will be undisturbed. ‘There is 
no intrusion of any sort whatever. However, you may 
be sure of one more thing, that the weeds will grow as 
well as the roses, and that you will have enough to do 
when you get back in November. It is nice to sit out, 
of a December night, under the stars and moon, with 
your coat off, and know that you will not catch cold. 
We know nothing about that business down here, 
SoRRENTO, FLA. 


Gladstone’s Centenary. 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


Scarcely a dozen years have passed since the death of 
England’s illustrious Commoner, and now his centenary 
is here, on the 29th of December. Gladstone’s is the 
last, and not the least notable, of the centennial celebra- 
tions of distinguished persons born in the wonderful 
year of 1809. 

William Ewart Gladstone is one of the greatest char- 
acters in the whole range of English history. He was a 
popular man, an influential man, whose life is well worthy 
of study. While Britons especially delight to do him 
honor, his memory is an heirloom of the race. 

When all is said in praise of this eminent publicist, 
his attainments, his talents, his achievements, the best 
thing is his noble character. Gladstone’s grip on the 
hearts of his countrymen was remarkable. His was a 
name to conjure with, as much as that of Tennyson. 
The two men had some characteristics in common. 
Gladstone was as much of a picturesque figure, in Par- 
liament or out, as ever the great Victorian Laureate was 
at Farringford or Aldworth. 

Perhaps the characteristic that strikes one most in re- 
calling the memorable incidents of the long public career 
of this man of genius was his love of justice. His patriot- 
ism was intense. Ever he kept in mind Old England’s 
interests and honor, and he was up in arms in an instant 
when anything occurred to threaten or lessen the loyalty 
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of Britons to their land and the government. He could 
say with Cowper, ‘‘England, with all thy faults, I love 
thee still.” 

The publication of the Vatican decrees in 1873 stirred 
him to the quick, and his pamphlets on ‘‘The Vatican 
Decrees’’ (1874) and ‘‘Vaticanism’’ were the sensation 
of the day. He could not bear the thought of a divided 
allegiance. England before Rome, that was the key- 
note of his impassioned message in the pamphlets, which 
had an enormous circulation, though they are now nearly 
forgotten. 

Gladstone was a constructive statesman. His name 
is associated with many reform measures, especially bills 
extending the right of suffrage and granting justice to 
Ireland. He was the champion of Home Rule; nor did 
he labor in vain, for Ireland is now coming to her own. 

As Chancellor of the Exchequer in the ’50’s and 
’60’s, Gladstone displayed an extraordinary aptitude 
for monetary problems. However, his greatest triumphs 
belong to his later years when he was the leader of the 
liberal party. Gladstone’s share in the gradual democ- 
ratization of Britain has been greater than that of any 
other man. 

William Gladstone may be called the English con- 
science incarnate. In one of the famous Mid-Lothian 
speeches in the campaign of 1879 he voiced the ideas that 
the better England stands for when he held that Britons 
should not deny to others the rights they claim for them- 
selves. He believed in the equal rights of all nations. 
“Here is my first principle of foreign policy,” he said, 
“good government at home. My second principle of 
foreign policy is this: that its aim ought to be to pre- 
serve to the nations of the world—and especially, were 
it but for shame, when we recollect the sacred name we 
bear as Christians, especially to the Christian nations 
of the world—tthe blessings of peace.”’ 

During a period of more than a half century Gladstone 
helped make English history. His career illustrates well 
the difference between a politician and a statesman. He 
possessed in high degree the qualities of a publicist. 
The range of his interests was wider than Britain, his 
sympathies were as broad as mankind. Not only was 
he the friend of Erin, he felt deeply for the abused, suf- 
fering subjects of other lands. His voice and pen were 
at the service of the oppressed and fallen, whether they 
languished in dungeons of Naples or were the victims of 
Turkish cruelty. His pamphlet on ‘‘The Bulgarian 
Horrors’’ (1876) was a severe arraignment of Ottoman 
misrule and tyranny. It was followed by two more 
pamphlets, ‘The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern Prob- 
lem’’ and “‘The Russian-Servian War.’’ His appeals 
and arguments were effectual, for the province of Bul- 
garia became a separate principality, no longer the scene 
of Turkish atrocities. 

In 1896 the Grand Old Man again stood forth as the 
representative of the English conscience and pleaded 
eloquently for outraged Armenia. Here was a public 
man in England who dared speak out in tones of indig- 
nation, denouncing the terrible wrongs perpetrated in the 
Orient. Here was a man who threw the subterfuges of 
diplomacy to the winds, who did not reckon the loss in 
money when the national honor was involved and the 
principles of righteousness were at stake. 

Of Gladstone the theologian, the less said the better. 
In this field he was not at his best, nor did he shine in 
the domain of classical scholarship. The learned men of 
other lands do not rate his Homeric studies very highly. 
However, his ‘Primer on Homer’’ was well worth doing. 

Gladstone had Carlyle’s love of work. He was hardly 
ever unoccupied. When he had nothing else to do, he 
fell back upon writing and poured out a stream of articles 
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on Homer and a variety of other subjects. His indus- 
try was unflagging, almost to the close of his long life. 
“Do thy work well and let it tell,’ seems to have been 
his motto. 

Gladstone possessed in eminent degree the traits that 
make a man the pride of a nation. During the last two 
or three decades of the nineteenth century his was the 
most familiar and majestic figure in all England. No 
other political leader wielded so much power. His was 
a name revered, beloved. ‘The superlative epithets of 
praise that sound extravagant when applied to ordinary 
persons were in his case well merited. William Ewart 
Gladstone was one of those personalities that the popular 
mind invests with a sort of grandeur. 

Of Gladstone the orator, Lecky’s estimate is both 
illuminating and appreciative :— 

“In mere literary form his speeches rank far below 
Burke or Canning, or some of the great orators of France. 
The reader will look in vain in them for the profound and 
original thought, the gleam of genuine imagination, the 
passages of highly finished and perennial beauty that 
places the speeches of Burke among the classics of the 
language. 4 ; 

‘“There was, indeed, a curious contrast between Glad- 
stone and Burke: both of them carried into political 
questions a passion seldom found among statesmen and 
also a range of versatility of knowledge that far sur- 
passed that of their contemporaries. But Gladstone was 
incomparably superior to Burke in the power of moving 
great masses of men, demonstrating in parliamentary 
debate, catching the tone and feeling of every audience 
he addressed, and carrying an immediate issue. On the 
other hand, the texture of his brain was commonplace. 

“His physical gifts were in his favor. He was no 
common man. All who ever saw him were impressed 
by his appearance. It was a countenance eminently 
fitted to express enthusiasm, pathos, profound melan- 
choly, commanding power, and lofty disdain. There 
were moments when it could take an expression of in- 
tense cunning, and it often darkened into a scowl of 
passionate anger. In repose it did not seem to me 
good, with the highly compressed lips and fierce, ab- 
stracted gaze: it seemed to express not only extreme 
determination, but also great vindictiveness, a quality 
indeed by no means wanting in his nature. He had a 
wonderful eye, a bird-of-prey eye, fierce, luminous, and 
restless.... Its piercing glance added greatly to his 
eloquence, and was no doubt one of the chief elements 
of that strong personal magnetism which he possessed.” 

DENVER, COL. 


William Ewart Gladstone. 


BY JOHN PHILO TROWBRIDGE. 


The present political agitation in Great Britain is 
calling the world’s attention afresh to the great national 
leaders as well as to the past political measures of English 
history. The names of Burke, Pitt, Fox, Canning, Peel, 
Palmerston, Disraeli, Gladstone, and others of exalted 
fame, are now more frequently heard, or read, than 
perhaps they have been at any time since the present 
century commenced. Surely, no man in this brilliant 


list of empire-builders has exerted so wide an influence. 


upon his own country or has created so deep an esteem 
and affection in the hearts of all English-speaking people 
as did William Ewart Gladstone, the centennial of whose 
birth will occur on the twenty-ninth of the present 
month, closing thus a year quite remarkable for these 
anniversary observances both in America and Europe. 

A newspaper sketch can by no means do full justice to 
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the memory of this eminent man. His career as a 
Christian, a statesman, and an author is at once most 
interesting and instructive. Purity of moral character is 
the highest ideal of the true Englishman. The old 
Greeks never gloried in athletics more than he does in 
righteousness of public conduct; and, although England 
has had exceptionally brilliant leaders who were not good, 
she has never idealized them. They are not among her 
patron saints. She still remembers with gratitude the 
remark of her great Lord John Russell, who struck the 
keynote of English politics when he said, ‘‘It is the 
nature of party in England to ask the assistance of men 
of genius, but to follow only the guidance of men of 
character.’’ Mr. Gladstone more nearly approached 
this lofty ideal than any other man of his century in 
England. He was, first and foremost, once and always, 
a man of character, a Christian statesman. Even 
physical vitality, at which the monks and theologians 
of the Middle Ages scoffed, had something to do with 
this grand attainment. He was young at eighty. At 
four different periods he occupied the distinguished 
position of prime minister, retiring from that office 
finally when he was in his eighty-fifth year,—‘‘ The 
Grand Old Man,’’—and even at that advanced age he 
bore with fortitude and success the leadership of his 
party and received the admiration of mankind. 

In his native mental force and wide range of acquired 
knowledge Mr. Gladstone was also remarkable. His 
father, Sir John Gladstone of Liverpool, spared neither 
pains nor money on his early education. As a boy he 
was sent to Eton when he was twelve years of age. 
Here he remained till 1827, learning chiefly Latin and 
Greek, in which languages he always after took the 
greatest pride and pleasure. It is not easy to convey 
to the mind of an untravelled American an adequate 
idea of what it means to be sent to Eton for schooling. 
It is so near to Windsor Castle that the glamour of 
royalty, dear to the heart of the young Englishman, is 
always hanging over the spot, in exchange for which 
Britain has nothing more beautiful to show in the form 
of landscape, with its river, its meads, its green-wood 
trees, and its old historic localities. At Eton Gladstone 
had for his dearest friend the lamented Arthur Hallam, 
and from him, next to his own dear mother, he caught 
that gentleness and firmness of spirit which character- 
ized his whole career. He would never stand by in 
silence when cruelty was inflicted upon men, like the 
Bulgarians or the Armenians, or even visited upon our 
dumb animals. Lord Russell, speaking of Gladstone’s 
life at Eton, says, ‘‘He stood forth as the champion of 
some wretched pigs which it was the custom to torture 
at Eton Fair on Ash Wednesday, and, when bantered 
by his school-fellows for his humanity, offered to write 
his reply in good round hand on their faces.” 

In October, 1828, Gladstone went up to Oxford, where 
he entered Christ Church College. ‘There is still a tradi- 
tion in the family which leads to the belief that the 
parent was in deep doubt whether he should send his 
favorite son to Oxford or Cambridge. But the issue of 
events proved the wisdom of the father’s choice, for 
probably no university in Europe at the end of the first 
quarter of the last century was so well suited to become 
the Alma Mater of this rather precocious lad. Justin 
McCarthy exactly expresses the situation when he says, 
“The entire atmosphere of the place, steeped in its pe- 
culiar traditions and its medievalism, seemed exactly 
suited to the whole temperament and genius of the 
youthful Gladstone.’’ The university, then as now, was 
a world in itself. It seems to have grown to be a great 
training school for English politicians and statesmen of 
the Tory stamp. Christ Church College alone gave 
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seven prime ministers to the realm during the last cen- 
tury, besides Mr. Gladstone. Among these were Lord 
Liverpool, George Canning, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Derby, 
Lord Salisbury, and Lord Rosebery. The years of study 
here for our undergraduate brought him into close con- 
tact with great minds and rare books. They prepared 
him for the place in the House of Commons which upon 
his graduation he was soon to enter, and which, in the 
providence of God, proved to be the first step in one of 
the longest, most arduous, most successful political 
careers that England’s history gives record of. Oxford 
was indeed the educator of Gladstone. 

As a statesman this great Commoner was known 
during his lifetime, and is now remembered in connection 
with his centennial, as a man whose moral probity was 
never seriously questioned. Of course he had strong 
enemies as well as warm friends. He made mistakes, 
he changed his views materially in regard to matters of 
state, but his own conscience, guided by a love of right- 
eousness and truth, was his steady guide through the 
long course of his public life. His noble example as a 
leader has undoubtedly inspired many other public men 
on both sides of the Atlantic. It needs to inspire and 
control that class of men to-day more effectually perhaps 
than at any other time, since it had to be said of him, 
“He, being dead, yet speaketh.’’ The one hundredth 
anniversary of his birth in Liverpool, as it is now being 
alluded to in the newspapers of Christendom, will have 
accomplished much if only it leads towards higher ideals 
in state and nation, in home and church, in school and 
forum. 

How true indeed have proved to be those prophetic 
words of Canon Liddon, uttered many years ago as 

'a modest tribute to Mr. Gladstone’s merit: ‘‘We shall 
never know how great he is while we are with him. 
After he is gone we shall begin to discover how vastly he 
towers over all the men of his generation.” 

WEst Groton, Mass. 


The Puritan Character. 


BY PROF, WILLISTON WALKER. 


Some commemoration at this season of the Plymouth 
landing has become the custom of descendants of the 
founders of New England within its borders and in their 
widely scattered present sojourn. It is especially ap- 
propriate that our gathering for this filial purpose to-day 
should be under the auspices of the venerable Mas- 
sachusetts Convention of Congregational Ministers. 
Founded at a time when but one form of faith and wor- 
ship had legal standing in the colony, and perpetuating 
the recollection of an undivided Congregationalism, it 
has survived the vicissitudes of more than two centuries, 
to bear its witness to an ancient unity into these happier 
days of better understanding and increasing good will. 
It testifies to a common inheritance in the work of the 
founders; and, if the heirs of that good estate have some- 
times denied to one another rightful claim to a share in 
its possession, this convention has served to keep evi- 
dent the relationship by common descent of both the 
parties who are joined in its membership. , 

The founders still stand forth as distinct contributors 
of some of the most valuable elements which have gone 
to make up historic New England. It is our task this 
morning to recall a few out of many of these gifts which 
we owe to them, for they are possessions which have 
largely made for the best in New England life, and from 
New England have profoundly influenced the whole 
American republic. 
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One such gift, then, is a profound conviction of the 
importance of the ideal. Colonies the world over have 
had for their customary incentive the establishment of 
material betterment. That has even been the main- 
spring of emigration. That motive, more than any 
other, still brings its annual thousands to our shores. It 
is not to be despised. It was not wholly lacking even 
among those whom we to-day commemorate. But it 
was not their main motive. They crossed the Atlantic 
to settle in this raw wilderness, in order to realize what 
they believed to be the will of God as to the organization 
and worship of his Church. They put this above all 
material considerations. For its realization they sac- 
rificed home and its thousand comforts and associations. 
The ideal of the founders had certain very definite and 
practical aspects of permanent influence and value. 
One such was the share of the people in government both 
in Church and State. This principle was not their ex- 
clusive possession, indeed. The Reformation as a whole 
was a laymen’s movement, and claimed for flayman 
rights in the Church which they had not before exer- 
cised. When Luther affirmed the universal priesthood 
of believers and the right of the territorial rulers, as 
those best situated to attempt the task, to undertake 
the reform of the Church, he vindicated for the layman, 
as represented in those rulers, his share in ecclesiastical 
concerns. 

Another definite aspect of the ideals of the founders 
is to be seen in their insistence on general education. 
Here again, as in their championship of the rights of the 
layman in Church and State, there was a long anterior 
history behind the founders, and their attainments fell 
short of the modern standard. They were not the only 
planters of schools on this continent. They were not the 
first to originate the idea of popular education. ‘The 
Renaissance spread a desire for learning which manifested 
its beneficient influence among all parties in the Refor- 
mation age. Neither in the England from which the 
founders came nor in any other American colony were the 
schools so extensive, so popular, or so well supported, 
considering the means at command, as in New England. 


It was, further, an education independent of the church 


which they established. The Jesuits, to whose schools 
allusion has been made, held them under ecclesiastical 
control. Not so the founders of New England. There 
education, in its lower branches, was from the first a 
function of the State. By 1635 a school was in exist- 
ence in Boston: Hartford had one in 1637, and the tuition 
of all needy pupils was there defrayed by the town as 
early as 1643. New Haven founded a school in 1642. 
In the same year the Massachusetts legislature ordered 
the officers of each town to superintend the education 
of children; and in 1647 came the famous Massachu- 
setts statute, which Connecticut copied in 1650, direct- 
ing that every town of fifty householders should main- 
tain a school to teach reading and writing, and every 
town of one hundred families a grammar school. 

The Puritan ideal involved as a further element the 
right to state truth in new forms as growing apprehension 
should reveal its meaning. It was not, indeed, the free- 
dom of the twentieth century that we see in the seven- 
teenth. That could not then have existed. But for 
their age—and that is the only way in which men can 
justly be judged—the founders of New England were no 
narrow-minded rejectors of the light. To represent 
them thus is to do them great injustice. It was a noble 
and prophetic utterance that Edward Winslow reports 
of the Leyden pastor, John Robinson, that ‘“‘the Lord 
had more truth and light yet to break forth out of his 
holy word”; and, however some have attempted to 
limit and belittle its significance, it is an utterance char- 
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acteristic of the Pilgrim company to which it was spoken. 
The covenant of the Pilgrim Church had already pledged 
its associated fellowship to ‘‘ walke in all his [God’s] wayes, 
made known, or to be made known unto them.’ The 
fullest expression of this principle is to be found in the 
freedom accorded to the New England Church to express 
its covenant and its faith in its own way. 

There have never been wanting those to whom such 
freedom has seemed a dangerous thing; but to those who 
have entered into its liberty it has proved itself a posses- 
sion of the utmost worth. It has its perils, undoubtedly; 
but what thing of worth has not? Civil liberty may 
degenerate into license, no less than ecclesiastical liberty 
into lawless individualism. But neither is to be re- 
jected or lightly esteemed on that account. A freedom 
that permits of the examination of that which past ages 
have handed down to us, that encourages us to restate 
ancient truth in terms of modern thought, and appro- 
priate that which growing knowledge yields, is a freedom 
which keeps the body which enjoys its possession sound 
and wholesome and able to adjust itself to the age in 
which it lives. It gives adjustability, it makes possible 
new application. It opens the door to fresh incomings 


of truth and gives them a welcome. Its look is forward, 


not backward. Its preservation is a guarantee of the 
possibility of progress. None who has really entered 
into its enjoyment will regard it as lightly to be sacrificed 
or set aside. 

Still another element in the ideal of the founders is to 
be seen in their sense of individual responsibility for the 
development of character and for the betterment of the 
world in which they were placed. This trait was one of 
the inheritances of the Calvinism which had been the 
school of their training, however largely ‘we have de- 
parted from many of its conceptions. The Calvinistic 
doctrine of election, with all its imperfections, had two 
great merits. It declared that salvation is an individual, 
not a corporate matter. It is not merely membership 
in a special body, but a direct and personal relation to 
God that is the means of its accomplishment. Salvation 
is based on an immediate and personal relationship to 
the divine purpose. It is as immediate and individual 
as life itself. Furthermore, Calvinism taught that the 
salvation which the divine election accomplished was no 
assignment to a passive and unlaborious condition of 
rescue. It is an active entrance into fellowship with 
God which involves the utmost effort that the “will of 
God’’ shall be done by the Christian in bringing his 
own life under the control of that divine law, and in sub- 
jecting the community of which he is a member as far 
as he may be able to the same God-appointed rule of 
conduct. That for which government is established, 
according to Calvin, is that the ‘‘will of God’’ may be 
done. That which gives evidence that any man is one 
of the “‘elect’”’ is that he seeks to make God’s will regnant 
within and without. Condemnatory as was the Cal- 
vinistic view of human nature in itself, the Calvinistic 
attitude toward the world was optimistic. 

The founders of New England made these conceptions 
part of the warp and woof of their thinking. They gave 
to the Puritan an austerity which has called down upon 
him the condemnation of the unthinking, and it may well 
be that his application of those principles was often 
narrow and precise. ‘They none the less gave him his 
strength. They were the source for the Puritan of that 
often ridiculed, but most forceful, possession, the New 
England conscience, with its insistence on the supremacy 
of the moral law in his own life and his frequent at- 
tempts, also, to enforce that law, as he understood it, 
upon others. This ingrained habit of New England 
thinking has been the source, also, even among those who 
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have departed most widely from the Puritan theology 
in other respects, and are scarcely conscious of the origin 
of the impulse of that noble zeal for social and philan- 
thropic reform which has been one of the glories of New 
England and has shone nowhere more brightly than in 
the city where we are assembled. 

It is fitting that we who trace a common spiritual 
descent from the founders of New England should thus 
recall the traits which give them significance. We do 
well to hold them in grateful remembrance for what 
they were and what they accomplished. But our truest 
service to their memories is to emphasize and appropriate 
that which was best in their character and work, to adapt 
it to the changed conditions of the age in which we live, 
and to see to it, as far as we have power and opportunity, 
that the ideals which have made for the strength and 
sweetness of our New England life retain their potency 
in our own age, and are transmitted to those who are to 
come after us. Only by such endeavor can we make 
our commemoration of the founders not a mere historic 
tribute of filial recognition, but an inspiration to present 
effort to meet the problems which are now before us, and 
which need the transforming impress of our New England 
heritage. 


The Church of the Messiah, St. Louis.* 


BY REV. JOHN W. DAY. 


One explanation of the remarkable results of this 
period is found in the depth of its foundation. Dr. 
Eliot, at the fiftieth anniversary, told the story of the 
first evening meeting, attended by many who expected 
to find in the new-comer a bringer of tidings so novel and 
disturbing that their appetite for destructiveness would 
be fed. When they heard from him a message of faith, 
not infidelity, of Christianity, not neo-paganism, of re- 
ligion, not iconoclasm, they walked with him no more. 
No doubt by this conservatism some beliefs were held 
which in churches of every name are now, with the 
progress of scientific knowledge, no longer counted 
tenable. It was less by his theological conservatism, 
however, than by his sound common sense that he dug 
down to the bed-rock of the moral and spiritual realities 
represented by the name of Jesus, and still to be found 
more through his influence than through any other 
mediation. ‘‘Making all allowance,’ he said, ‘“‘for the 
multiplied superstitions and false doctrines of the va- 
rious churches, there is no form of Christianity with 
which I am fantitiar that is not better for social and 
moral progress than avowed infidelity.” That sym- 
pathy, that appreciation, was so ingrained, and his 
people from one generation to another were so acclimated 
to it, that through all the changes of emphasis, phrasing, 
and opinion—and they have been many with us as with 
other churches—it has remained the essential atmosphere, 
the distinctive note of this church. In maintaining this 
loyalty and in impressing it so deeply in the life of the 
church, its founder built not for the day only, but for 
a long future. Some of us not yet old are old enough 
to look back on so-called advances, superior to the 
Christian substance, of which great things were prom- 
ised, from which nothing has been realized. Churches 
founded in negation have ended there. Men whose 
reactions from the central things of the Christian mes- 
sage were hailed as a deliverance into greater things, 
and were their own pride, and hope, have shown scanty 
results where they have continued such course and 


*We pent here extracts from the sermon preached by the pastor of the Church of the 
Messiah, St. Louis, on te occasion of its seventy-fifth anniversary November 25. 
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have in many cases tacitly acknowledged the futility of 
their expectations in returning to central appreciations 
of religion. ‘The beacon light of this church has not 
wavered, and the rock on which it is established stands 
high above shifting sands and destructive waves. Rec- 
ognizing changes, and assisting them, acknowledging 
that such reliances must be abandoned as were indicated 
by a sacrificial atonement, a supernatural birth, the 
possession of magical powers, and the belief that only 
in such wonders, in interruptions and contradictions of 
the regularity of nature was proof to be found of the 
presence and activity of God, a mechanical inspiration 
of one body of Scripture to the exclusion of all others, 
and a fear of reverent study as though truth were some- 
thing that freedom could harm, we yet assert that these 
seventy-five years are a witness of the fruitfulness of the 
simple teaching ,of Jesus, and a confirmation of the 
wisdom as well as the propriety of holding up his stand- 
ard as our own. 

That this belief was not relied on mainly as such, but 
issued at once and continually in good works, is the sec- 
ond great mark of the world of our history. The 
church itself early became a charitable society. This 
city is full of organized activities with the water lines 
of our church and its founder woven into their fabric. 
Our Mission Free School, the first organized activity of 
the church, is to-day more useful to the community 
than any other institution of the sort in the city, and has 
in the last few years received the largest gift in its his- 
tory. What the cause of education in the Central West 
owes to Dr. Eliot and his friends, through his guidance 
and sacrifice and their generosity, is well known and is 
part of the imperishable story of civic and national 
education. Every member of the board of the’ institu- 
tion out of which Washington University developed was 
a member of the Church of the Messiah. That it was 
sustained during this critical period was due solely to 
the support it received from these men; and its exist- 
ence to-day and its promise are to be referred largely 
to them, as well as to those of our number now in its 
directing counsels. It is well also to record here the 
part played by Dr. Eliot and his people in the great cause 
of human freedom and national unity, because it has 
sometimes been misinterpreted. Taking no part as a 
church at the first in the agitation against slavery, be- 
cause, as Dr. Eliot said, it had no standing-place and in- 
fluence, yet, as he remarked, from the very first it be- 
came quietly understood that they were on the side of 
freedom. In 1836 Dr. Eliot, in an address, said of the 
admission of Missouri as a slave State, ‘‘Instead of bon- 
fires and rejoicings, the people should have clothed 
themselves in sack-cloth and ashes in view of the social 
and moral evil thus entailed upon them’’; and, when this 
address was sent to the North American Review in Boston, 
this sentence was omitted by the editor as being too 
radical. In 1850 he preached plainly in opposition to 
the fugitive slave law, and, when finally the sword was 
drawn and a stand could be taken, fully one-fourth of 
the congregation withdrew. The splendid work done 
by Dr. Eliot during the Civil War, especially in connec- 
tion with the Western Sanitary Commission, is a glorious 
part of our history entwined with the history of St. 
Louis. No church in the fellowship with which it has 
been connected has been more directly and conspic- 
uously active in social and civic betterment, no min- 
ister in our denomination has ever been bolder and more 
indefatigable in identifying himself with public reforms. 
The usefulness of a church is the best witness of its 
faith, and the epoch we celebrate is an epoch not only 
of existence, but of wide and varied serviceableness. 

As a third accounting for these seventy-five years, I 
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will name the quality of the men and women Dr. Eliot 
and his successor found at their right hand. They were 
the first in the city. Time would fail us to mention 
them, but there will come to your recollection and your 
remembrance names that stop the hands of time. To 
them should be added the names of many still living. 
It is a remarkable fact, seldom paralleled and reflecting 
honor upon our constituency, that a three-quarters 
century has been spanned by but a little more than two 
pastorates. Staunch citizenship, sterling character, mer- 
cantile ability and probity, public spirit and generosity, 
high intelligence and broad culture, and, beneath the 
reserve of deep conviction, faith in spiritual verities, 
religion the spring of character and good works,—such 
are the timbers of which the house of God is best built. 
That we have, and have had them, explains why this 
church has lived through the vicissitudes of time and the 
crises of experience, and furnishes ground for confidence 
in the future. Strong men and faithful women, loving 
and lovely spirits, tell the providence of God in visible 
and living expression whose truth and light cannot be 
doubted nor quenched. 

Looking backward through our history, one cannot 
help looking around to the history in which ours has 
taken its place. What an epoch of marvel it has been! 
A continent has been opened, and its ends from being 
remote have been brought together. Every-day travel 
realizes what would have been a miracle beggaring be- 
lief to our founders. Invention has opened the magic 
powers of nature through which all things are possible. 
The very air, from the foundation of the world a symbol 
of infinitely unapproachable things, has now been sub- 
dued and mounted. Science has opened a world un- 
known to those who lived when this church was born. 
Scholarship and thought have wrought as wonderfully 
in the world of belief. Creeds without which faith 
would then have gasped and expired have evaporated 
so. subtly that those who hold the shape that is left have 
forgotten they were ever there. Beliefs our founders 
shared with their time about the nature and authority 
of the Bible, about the dependence of present faith on 
past miracle, about the way God shows his life, about 
what constitutes the divinity of Jesus, are now deposited 
in those places and people we may call the museums of 
intellectual curiosities. If religion and Christianity had 
been so dependent on their beliefs as our founders could 
not but think they were, the valid and effective changes 
wrought since their day, the vanishing, never-to-return 
of conceptions essential to them, would surely have 
destroyed the precious things for the sake of which they 
kept the faith. That they are not destroyed, that they 
vitalize and grow into forces then thought revolutionary, 
is proof to us how indestructible are the things most 
precious to thought, most reliable in life. Fleeting their 
very forms so that we see scarcely more than their van- 
ishings, fluctuating their manifestations so that no sooner 
do we read their message than it dissolves as if written 
in water, yet the flowing stream of truths men best live 
by and bravest die with sounds ever at our doors and re- 
vives our daily lives. We cannot look back on changes 
from the vantage point of attainment as if it were at 
last outside the operation we curiously estimate. We 
cannot compare our opinions, so far as they are better 
informed, with former belief as though superior to the 
process which has given us our measure of advantage. 
We are part of the same law. What forms of faith we 
hold indispensable, will, in their turn, wither and fade, 
we cannot foretell; but that we are subject as our fathers 
were to transition we must not overlook. As the vessels 
of our lives ride the storms, we do not seek security in 
lashing ourselves to their masts; for, if they go down, we 
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should thus be submerged with them. We rather keep 
ourselves free and ready to make the sea in which ves- 
sels sink a salvation to spirits which cannot sink. Per- 
manence is found in the currents and tides of time, and 
it is sought in vain outside them. No epoch stops where 
it is marked; for, while we write, our words become un- 
true. The measure of advantages we rejoice in is the 
measure even less than the measure of others’ advantage 
over us. Our thanksgiving, therefore, is more than 
gratitude for the accumulations of this seventy-five years 
more than gratitude for our blest survival. It is grati- 
tude for that living Providence which, as men die and 
return to their dust, and their works do follow them, 
raises up others to enter into their labors and carry on 
their work; that Providence which renews through per- 
ishable forms of truth the imperishable life of truth, that 
Providence which, while ‘“‘Our little systems have their 
day, ... have their day and cease to be,”’ teaches us to say, 
“They are but broken lights of Thee, And Thou, O God, 
art more than they.” 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


Human Badness and Goodness. 


In this matter of human badness history has been al- 
most persistently misleading, and that from no fault 
of the historian. It is in the nature of the case. For 
what people write about is, as a rule, not the normal, but 
the abnormal. The wholesome humdrum of family life 
attracts nobody’s attention. It is unwritten, unread. 
The quiet street slumbers through forty years of peace- 
ful living and no one records the fact. Let a murder 
be committed at the corner house, and it flashes at once 
into note. It is of this element of the uncommon, of 
the tragic, that history is so largely made up. It is the 
thousandth event that counts here. The nine hundred 
and ninety-nine that make up the reality of life are left 
out. And what is true of history is true of literature. 
It does not find its material in the average. It looks for 
the unusual, the tragic. Do we suppose Greek domestic 
life was on the pattern represented by a Clytemnestra, 
an Orestes? Was the medieval Scottish wife patterned 
on Lady Macbeth? And as with tragedy, so with com- 
edy. You do not meet the actual Tartuffe in France, 
any more than you do Pecksniff or Mr. Stiggins in 
England. We are neither as high nor as low as literature 
has made us. But the balance is in our favor. 

But what, it may be asked, is it that we are here con- 
tending for? Are we running amuck among the creeds, 
against the doctrines that proclaim man’s fall and need 
of saving? Do we make light of what prophets and 
saints in all ages have painted in such dark colors? 
Have the Messalinas, the Borgias, the Marats, been 
badly treated by history, their moral peculiarities made 
too much of? We assent to none of these propositions. 
Sin is as tremendous as religious experience has ever 
felt it to be. ‘The story of the Fall is no mere chapter 
in Genesis. It is rewritten on every soul. And that 
religion comes to man with an offer of deliverance is 
the best credential of its message. 

When we talk of the human goodness and of our be- 
lief in it, it is not that we ignore or minimize the other 
side. What we assert is that man’s goodness is more 
fundamental than his badness, has a more real and last- 
ing significance. It is his goodness, we repeat, that con- 
demns his badness. ‘These self-indictments, these an- 
guishes of tortured souls, are all forms of man’s eternal 
struggle for inner perfection. ‘Human history at bottom 
is a divine history. That is the secret which all the 
religions, all the philosophies, strive to utter. It is the 
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story of a spiritual, divine nature, born in lowliest con- 
ditions, incarnate shall we say in a stable, rising step 
by step towards its own realization, struggling amid 
many a fall with the animalism which envelops it, but 
moving with sure instinct towards its goal. The Fall 
is part of the movement, as a child stumbles when it 
learns to walk. And the goodness in man is winning, 
was created to win. 

We want this belief in human goodness as, next to 
our belief in God, the fundamental article of our creed. 
We need it as the inspiration of all our preaching and 
teaching,—the belief that everywhere, among young and 
old, among savage and civilized, the appeal to the highest 
in man is sure of its answer. We want it as the inspira- 
tion of noble politics, the belief which Gladstone trans- 
lated into his policy of “trusting the people.’ It is 
the foundation of all successful domestic living. You 
can only get the best of your husband, your wife, by ap- 
pealing to their best and believing in it. 

And we shall get the good out of life in proportion as 
we believe in it. We do not compliment God by calling 
his world evil. It is a truer orthodoxy to say, “God 
must be glad one loves his world so much.”’ To search 
for the good is more efficacious than gold-mining. And 
there is no circumstance that environs you, no event, 
however seemingly gruesome, but containsit. Take good 
into your thought, and it will find its fellow everywhere. 
It is a true religion which says,— 

“How good is man’s life, the mere living; 
How fit to employ 
The heart and the soul and the senses for ever in joy!” 


And which in the hour of conflict and failure has this 
for refrain,— 


‘By the pain throb triumphantly winning intensified bliss, 
And the next world’s reward and repose by the struggles in this!” 


—J. Brierley, in the London Christian W orld. 


The First Law. 


A wise man, a student of social life, wrote that ‘‘in 
the present day the profession of Christianity is attended 
with no peril: its practice even demands no sacrifice 
save that preference of duty to enjoyment which is the 
first law of cultivated humanity.” We may not accept 
this as a final statement of religion. I trust not. But 
that phrase, “the preference of duty to enjoyment which 
is the first law of cultivated humanity,”’ is the test alike 
of our Christianity and our civilization. Can we turn 
from pleasure to duty? That stern necessity is laid 
upon us all. The education of the home or the school 
or business life is a failure unless it teaches us that the 
first consideration is duty. You are not doing your 
full duty to your children unless you train them to do 
disagreeable things when it is desirable that they should 
be done. 

A great deal has been said and written about ‘‘the 
New England conscience.’’ I sometimes ask myself if 
we in New England are not living upon the past records 
of the New England conscience, as certain old families 
live upon the reputation of long dead ancestors. Cer- 
tainly there is a great deal of uncultivated humanity 
among us when the reform work of the community falls 
upoa so few people. I am frequently impressed by it 
when I ask some capable person to do some useful work 
and am refused because he or she does not wish ‘‘to be 
tied down.” But that is precisely what life means— 
being tied down. ‘The successful merchant is tied down 
to his business, the successful author is tied down to his 
manuscript, the successful teacher is tied down to his 
daily preparation, and the true Christian is tied fast to 
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his duty. Many people think that their mission in life is 
to have “a good time.’ Bright, beautiful, lovable 
creatures they often. are, but yet only children of a 
larger growth. Their souls have never developed. We 
like them as we like children, but we cannot depend upon 
them, and in the time of trial, when poverty or sickness 
or affliction or some heavy responsibility is laid upon 
them, they are unequal to the burden and fall away. In 
the spiritual as in the worldly life the strenuous type of 
character prevails. The easy-going, the pleasure-loving 
men and women, those incapable of self-denial, of serious 
exertion, of high duties, go every one to his place,—among 
the frivolous, among the destitute, among the vicious. 
God is not mocked. 

That was the teaching of Christ. Those whom he 
loved, whom he trusted, to whom he confided his work 
were picked men, a choice company, with one exception. 
They were as the light upon a hill, as the savor of salt, 
as the leaven that made the flour sweet and wholesome. 
Who is on the Lord’s side? That is the question all these 
Christian centuries have asked. And for answer we turn 
to those loyal hearts in each generation that have toiled 
and prayed and hoped and fought against evil, the mar- 
tyrs, the prophets, the reformers, the saints who pre- 
pared the way of the Lord both for themselves and for us 
their descendants.—Rev. George D. Latimer. 


Che Pulpit. 


Stars and the Soul. 


BY REV. PEMBERTON H. CRESSEY. 


Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose the bands 
of Orion?—JoB xxxviii. 31. 


There are times in the career of every one when life 


seems to be surrounded by walls of adamant. No en- 
ergy of ours, no eagerness, no zeal avails. The problem 
of existence presses vainly for solution. We find no 


answer to all our questionings. Closed doors meet us 
on every side; an unyielding monotony of cold, gray 
walls; necessity joining with necessity, and converting 
the house of the soul into a gloomy and forbidding cell. 

But night comes on. The sun goes down at last upon 
the hardest day of earthly experience. The shadows 
lengthen first, then lose their outlines, mingle, and deepen; 
and over all the vexation and torment of the day’s 
hard quest is spread the mantle of darkness—and now 
we cannot see the surrounding walls. We may reach out 
and touch them, but their adamantine quality is less 
insistent than before. It no longer chains our every 
sense. Now eyes set free by the darkness are claimed by 
a spectacle which did not exist when we saw only our 
hard surroundings closing us in on every side. Look 
upward! And, with Dante mounting from the confines 
of the Inferno, catch sight of “some of those beauteous 
things which Heaven doth bear.” Come forth ‘“‘to re- 
behold the stars.”’ 

The stars,—given to man for his hope. The earth is 
his for his food, and the air for his breath; the water for 
his adventure and the lightning for his toy. But the 
stars are for his hope,—Heaven’s highest gift, whispering 
of the immensities, sustaining the soul. 

Said the gentle emperor, “Look around at the courses 
of the stars, as if thou wert going along with them, and 
constantly consider the changes of the elements into one 
another, for such thoughts purge away the filth of the 
terrene life.” Then came an immeasurable increase of 
all our thought of the starry world with the work of 
Copernicus and Galileo. Discovery followed upon dis- 
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covery, each revealing in the firmament above a vastness 
which no generation before had so much as suspected. 
And, if the Hebrew poet with his slight knowledge could 
say, ‘‘When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy 
fingers, the moon and the stars, which thou hast or- 
dained; what is man that thou art mindful of him? and 
the son of man that thou visitest him?’—how much 
more might the poet of our own day stand abashed, 
dumbfounded, before those ‘‘patines of bright gold,” 
each one of which is the central point of a solar system, 
the sun of a world? 

The finger of disenchantment may have been laid 
upon many a myth and fairy-tale of the long ago. ‘Trees 
may have lost their dryads and forest-streams their 
nymphs. Olympus may be only the home of wind and 
cloud, and no longer the abode of Zeus and his attendant 
divinities. But all that science has banished from the 
light of day it has amply atoned for by the revelation of 
the night. The gift of stars is ours. It is ours to 


imagine an immensity of which the ancients never 


dreamed. It is ours “‘to follow fancy like a guiding 
star beyond the utmost bounds of human thought.”’ 
It is said that.on a certain occasion Frederick Tennyson 
was expressing a great shyness with regard to a dinner 
party to which he had been bidden. And Alfred said to 
him, ‘Fred, think of Herschel’s great star clusters, and 
you will get over all that.” 

It is the immensity of the starry world before which 
we stand in reverence. And it is this immensity which 
forms one of the overpowering thoughts of life. If we 
could only use it to overpower our littleness, to awe into 
silence our petty clamorings, to destroy by its very great- 
ness all the meagreness of our lives, all the slightness and 
unworthiness of our aims! Our tendency is to yield to 
the adamant, to allow our surroundings to limit life and 
vision, to give up to the demands of the cell, and become 
as petty in mind as we are limited in movement. But 
God made the night and the stars that we might be able 
to outwit our surroundings. There is always the over- 
arching heaven; and with the night our imprisoning 
walls grow dim and disappear, while above our heads 
the stars come out. We who have looked about in vain 
all the long, weary day may now look up, and at once 
the limitations are forgotten. We breathe again our 
native air. We are no longer the creatures of circum- 
stances, the victims of necessity. Once more we are the 
children of the infinite. Cells are changed into temples, 
and the prisoner of the day becomes the worshipper of 
the night. We who have borne the heat and burden of 
the age-long hours are set free at last. With the twilight 
there comes the releasing vision of eternal values. We 
feel the touch of an unearthly enchantment. We join 
in Shelley’s welcome to the Night :— 

“Swiftly walk over the western wave, 
Spirit of Night! 
Out of the misty eastern cave 
Where all the long and lone daylight 
Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear 


Which make thee terrible and dear,— 
Swift be thy flight! 


Wrap thy form in a mantle gray 
Star-inwrought! 

Blind with thine hair the eyes of day, 

Kiss her until she be wearied out, 

Then wander o’er city, and sea, and land 

Touching all with thine opiate wand— 
Come, long-sought!”’ 


' That opiate wand of which the poet sings touches not 
only the weary body to bring the blessing of sleep, but 
it touches also the worn and weary mind and brings the 
gift of peace. What we need is a wider perspective. 
We yield too easily to the insistent calls of the hour. We 
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listen too readily to the harsh voices which summon us 
from task to task. We become the shuttlecocks between 
the battledores of life. We spend our time passing 
hither and yonder, meeting appointments, fulfilling en- 
gagements, making connections. And we ask, What 
does it all amount to? What rough game is this which 
Fate plays with the human soul? If we, too, were ada- 
mant, then we might not feel the hardness of our sur- 
roundings. But it is severe treatment for the heart of 
man with all its sensitiveness. And, indeed, it would be 
treatment so severe that it would pass all bounds of 
discipline and become the very essence of cruelty were 
it not for that avenue of escape which comes with the 
night and the stars. When God makes a cell, he leaves 
the roof off,—the surrounding walls for our discipline, 
but a clear title to the skies above for our encourage- 
ment and hope. 

The pietists of the past used to say a good deal about 
the ‘‘means of grace.” Here is one of them, the over- 
powering influence of a night of stars. Overpowering 
not only to the insistent and cramping element in our 
surroundings, but overpowering, also, to all that is small 
and meagre in our own attitude. For it is less what our 
circumstances can do to us than what they can make of 
us that we ought really to dread. Suppose we should 
become like those habitués of prison-life, of whom we 
sometimes hear,—these prisoners who are offered freedom 
and yet prefer the confinement of their familiar cells,— 
that would be the appalling fate. To take the color of 
our surroundings, to become as cold and gray and hard 
as the walls of the cell itself, to have our nature ‘“Sub- 
dued to that it works in, like the dyer’s hand,’—that 
would be the final tragedy. 

It is from just this danger that the hint of the Infinite 
which comes with the starry skies may deliver the soul 
of man, thus proving to be a veritable means of grace. 
Sometimes we look above with a start of dismay. We 
say with a chastening sense of guilt, ‘“How long we have 
been grovelling!’’ How completely we have been vic- 
timized by circumstances! What slaves of the petty and 
the trivial we have allowed ourselves to become! So we 
shake off the fetters which bind us, and once again we 
become the children of the Infinite. We regain our 
wider perspective. We awake to a realization of the 
trivial nature of much that engages us, and we take our 
stand once more with the immensities and the eternities. 
And now we smile at that which had almost subdued us. 
But not until our feet are set firmly in the large place of 
the Lord can we afford to smile. At first it is but grim 
business for us, this shaking free from the grasp of the 
trivial. No smile of calm superiority for us then, but 
only the resolute decision to conquer. 

Those were high words which Wordsworth wrote of 
Milton,— 


“Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart,—”’ 


the higher because Milton was no shirker of the com- 
monplace. His heart ‘‘the lowliest duties on herself 
did lay.”’ He entered into all the turmoil of the political 
situation of his time. He became at the call of his coun- 
try the political pamphleteer of the hour, as mighty 
with his pen as was Cromwell with his sword. Yet all 
the time his soul was majestic, free. Like a star it 
dwelt apart from all the trivialities of his day, and gave 
to needy England ‘‘manners, virtue, freedom, power.’’ 
His vast influence was due to the fact that he was some- 
thing more than the champion of a needy cause. He 
was also the poet of the spheres, the sublime interpreter 
of the will and ways of God. During the years of polit- 
ical controversy, the years of his prime, he had little 
opportunity for the pursuit of literature. All the time, 
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however, the sublime epic was in his soul. ‘Paradise 
Lost” was only awaiting the “‘scribe’s opportunity of 
leisure.” He never lost sight of the stars. ‘Thus like 
a star his soul became. 

If our nature is subdued to that we work in, let us 
gratefully acknowledge that it may also take the color 
and tone of the higher objects of our contemplation. 
Sublime associations produce sublimity. It is not in 
vain that we dwell apart with the distant spheres. ‘To 
our own nature there is assigned, as a consequence, a 
heavenly orbit. We behold the courses of the stars, 
and it becomes for us as if we were going along with 
them. 

But it is not only those morning stars which sang to- 
gether at the creation, and which ever since have been 
raining their benign influences upon the abodes of men, 
to which we are indebted for the revelation of the great- 
ness of the divine life. Once long ago there shone an- 
other star,—a star for which the astronomers cannot 
account,—a creation, it may be, of the religious imagina- 
tion. Yet, though the light it shed may have been only 
“The light that never was on sea or land,” it led the 
footsteps of the Magi to the Light of the World. Di- 
vinest of messengers! For no natural greatness in the 
starry cealm can reveal all the wideness of God’s purpose. 
For that revelation only a human life can suffice. ‘And, 
lo, the star, which they saw in the east, went before them, 
till it came and stood over where the young child was. 
And when they saw the star they rejoiced with exceeding 
great joy. And they came into the house and saw the 
young child, with Mary his mother; and they fell down 
and worshipped him; and opening their treasures, they 
offered unto him gifts, gold, and frankincense, and 
myrrh.” 

“Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, or 
loose the bands of Orion?’”’ ‘The accepted answer to 
this question which the Lord propounded to his servant 
Job is an answer in the negative,—the answer which, 
after his hard discipline, Job learned at last to give,— 
the answer which acknowledges the divine wisdom that 
surpasses all human investigation and confesses the 
helplessness and unworthiness of man. Yet I think 
another answer is possible. I think there is a sense in 
which the question may be answered in the affirmative, 
—a sense which the poet of the book of Job did not con- 
template, for it is quite aside from his theme. ‘There is 
a way in which we may bind the sweet influences of 
Pleiades. To our own hearts we may bind them until 
under their celestial spell all the bitterness of life is 
forgotten, and we are sweet and strong and calm again. 
There is a way in which we may loose the bands of Orion. 
From their cold and distant abodes we may loose them 
and draw them earthward, until they include within 
their starry scope our own troubled lives, and we are 
lifted upwards into the eternities of God. 

Groton, Mass. 


The Good Tidings. 


BY CHARLES F. DOLE. 


Long ago, they say, a man appeared like a son of God, 
strong, brave, and clear of sight. He loved beautiful 
things; he loved children; he pitied and loved the poor. 
He trusted in God, he cherished great hopes: in his 
eyes shone the light of a steadfast good will. When 
he died, faith, hope, and love never died. 

Where did this friendly life come from? It came 
as the stars come, as the flowers and the ripe fruit come, 
out of the heart of the world, out of the infinite life of 
God. How else could it come? 
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Hear now the eternal message. Was there one son 
of God only to show what God is like? ‘There are a 
myriad of his children. Open wide your doors and let 
the infinite good will flow in; give it free circulation; 


_ stay in its light, do its deeds, and speak its words; and 


lo! the power and love and gladness of God shall possess 
you here and now; doubts and fear shall pass away. 
Surely the good life is beauty and power and health. 

Doubt it not. The good will of God is the life at the 
heart of the world, and whoever shares it shares the 
immortal life. This is the Christmas message. 


The Tides of Time. 


BY GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D. 


I 


Strange fateful flow, 

We call it Time, 
But do not know 

What means the chime 
Of ceaseless bells 

From year to year. 
Of life it tells, 

Of hope and cheer, 
But th’ inner song 

In mystic tongue 
Is deep and long 

By ages rung. 


II. 


Answer us then, ye flowing tides, 

Are ye of earth and naught besides? 

Are there no courses which ye run 

Save moon’s pale phase and circling sun? 
Is this your dreary monotone? 

Great Nature is, and she alone. 

The years may come, the years may go, 
It matters not for weal or woe; 

For all that was before man came, 

When man has gone, shall be the same. 


III. 


Let ages speak: O man, canst thou distrust 
The Power that breathed the spirit into dust? 
The cycles vast of which thou stand’st in awe 
Are but the rounds of universal law; 

And law is mind in action, mind of One 
Whose voice aforetime spake and it was done. 
In circles nature moves from year to age, 
But man ascends, the savage grows to sage. 
And all the truth inwrought in cosmic plan 
Blooms into soul, Creation’s mirror, man. 
The waves of Time break on a timeless shore 
Where spirit dwells alike the fount and goal, 
The fountain, God, whose love is evermore, 
The end, his handiwork, the deathless soul. 


IV. 


Hail, then, New Year, in all thy pride, 
As ships in empyrean ride, 

And weary of the common réle! 

We hear the shouts from either Pole, 
As thought, disdaining modes of sense, 
Brings strangest powers in evidence. 
While by etheric atoms whirled, 

The word of man speeds round the world. 
Yet not with this the New Year rays 
Brighten our thought of coming days, 
But with a deep, prophetic sense, 
That through inruling Providence 
Oppression’s star at last shall set, 

And common man have justice yet. 
We hear in wind, we read in sky, 

The word of freedom’s prophecy; 

While near and nearer o’er the sea 
Sound the sweet strains of Galilee. 

We greet with cheer the opening year; 
The world is good, for God is here. 
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Pitch Pine the Puritan. 


BY FREDERICK LEROY SARGENT. 


Where bitter spray and thirsty sand 
Doomed to despair a desert strand, 
Pitch Pine the Puritan took his stand. 


Thrift was his heritage, poverty his pride; 
Were there but room for him, he could abide, 
Asking only what God would provide. 


Dewdrops and sunbeams he caught as he could 
To make store of sap in his well-tightened wood: 
Thus, droughts found him ready, and storms he withstood. 


Wounded, there flowed from his heart a balm 
That healed his hurt, as with spirit calm 
He raised to the Lord a rugged psalm. 


To the land, he left abundant seed 
Cradled in cones like the austere creed 
That bound him with bondage by which he was freed. 


Long may his kind in sturdy line, 
Heeding naught but the call divine, 
Show forth the worth of the Puritan Pine! 


Heroines of the English Novelists, 


BY AGNES BLAKE POOR. 


I do not care to open any discussion on the 
general question touched on in Rey. John A. 
Bellows’s article in your issue of December 
9, but only to draw attention to his remarks 
on various English novelists with whom he 
can only have a cursory acquaintance. No 
one in Miss Ferrier’s Inheritance calls Ger- 
trude St. Clair ‘““unmaidenly”’ for taking a 
morning ramble in her uncle’s grounds but 
the uncle himself, Lord Rossville, a finely 
drawn picture of a pompous, fussy old fool, 
and generally so regarded. In Miss Austen’s 
Emma Jane Fairfax’s friends are not shocked 
at her going to the post-office alone, but they 
do advise her not to walk out in the rain 
when her health is delicate and her lungs 
threatened. That the ill health is due 
to a troublesome secret love affair they are 
entirely ignorant. 

Scott’s heroines are classed as ‘delicate 
young females,” when the fact is that most 
of them must have rejoiced in most robust 
constitutions to get through all the riding, 
tramping, rowing, and in some cases the 
housework they did. With the exception 
of Diana Vernon, they are accused of “‘in- 
variably acting like genteel idiots.’”’ In this 
category are scornfully classed Rebecca, 
Jeanie Deans, Alice Bridgenorth, Alice Lee, 
Flora MaclIvor, Janet Foster, Lilias Red- 
gauntlet, Catherine Glover, and Anne of 
Geierstein (a fine example of the athletic 
girl). These women and many others in 
his works combine high principles, indepen- 
dence, firmness, unselfishness, and in many 
cases devotion to a great cause for which they 
are willing to sacrifice their personal happi- 
ness with charm and attractiveness; in other 
words, they exactly embody Mr. Bellows’s 
ideal woman of the future. 

Scott, too, portrays another class—if that 
word may be used where there is so great 
variety—of women, brilliant, faulty, fasci- 
nating, self-willed, more or less swayed by 
passion, and sometimes disastrously, as Julia 
Mannering, Eveline Neville, Amy Robsart, 
Clara Mowbray, Effie Deans, Margaret 
Ramsay; but ‘genteel idiot’? hardly applies 
to them either. 

As to ‘‘swooning when one’s lover came 
unexpectedly into the room,’ I presume 
that remark arises from some confused rec- 
ollection of Old Mortality, in which a girl 
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brought up in a superstitious age, when 
ghosts were believed in as a matter of course, 
and who has long mourned her lover as dead, 
is on the point of accepting another man 
from sentiments of gratitude and duty, when 
the form of her first love appears at the win- 
dow, and then vanishes as quickly. Per- 
haps fainting under such circumstances may 
be excused in one who had shown herself 
capable of acting with sense and spirit in 
many difficulties. 

Scott occasionally drew a weak woman, 
and sometimes, though rarely, a vicious one. 
This was not from lack of power. To quote 
a discerning and impartial critic, Mr. Andrew 
Lang: “He never had the heart to draw a 
young and beautiful woman who is wicked. 
This ancient familiar source of poignant inter- 
est he passes by, out of his great chivalry.... 
He had a sense of reverence for human things. 
He did not lack the imagination necessary 
for the portrayal of the evil and terrible, 
but he did not seek success in that popular 
region. .. . He was no prude, but he held the 
young in reverence, knowing that among 
them he must have many readers. ... He had 
funds enough to draw upon in human life 
and character without hunting for person- 
ages and situations in dark, malodorous 
corners.”’ 

I will not enter into any comparison of his 
ideals with Shaw’s and Ibsen’s, as I am per- 
haps not much more acquainted with them 
than Mr. Bellows is with Scott’s. And as 
to the American woman of forty (or more) 
years ago, I will leave her reputation with 
her children and grandchildren. As a 
very clever and charming woman of my ac- 
quaintance once said, after hearing some 
such description as Mr. Bellows’s, “I thought 
of my mother and Mrs. Ripley and their 
brilliant set of Concord friends,—women 
many of whom did half their own housework, 
and could do the whole if put to it,—and of 
the many bright and interesting ways in 
which they amused their leisure; but I said 
nothing, for there is no use in speaking 
against a preconceived opinion.” 


In Memory. 


BY CAROLINE H. DALL. 


In the copy of your paper which has just 
reached me, I find two articles which tempt 
me, ill as I am, to write a few words. These 
are the article announcing the death of G. 
Subba Rau, and the other is a short notice 
of the recently published life and letters of 
Susan Warner. 

Prof. Subba Rau had a special interest for 
me. I have seen many natives of India since 
Mr. Dall’s death, but he was the first who 
came to me expressing a desire to know 
something of Mr. Dall’s early life and to 
acknowledge with gratitude the great ser- 
vice that Mr. Dall’s work had been to the 
people of India. It was due to Mr. Dall 
that the Brahmo-Somaj was saved from all 
sorts of superstitions. He took Mozoomdar 
to his'own house, and kept him there until 
the hour of temptation was over. This was 
immediately after the death of Chunder- 
Sen, the founder of the Brahmo-Somaj, 
when his children began to sell clippings from 
his clothing as relics. In spite of this and of 
Mozoomdar’s private acknowledgments of 
Mr. Dall’s great service, he had not one 
word to say of him at the Jubilee of the Uni- 
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tatian Association, where he was the only 
representative from India. 

When I told Subba Rau in two long inter- 
views of all that Mr. Dall’s family surren- 
dered in order to make it possible for him 
to remain in India, he fell upon his knees 
at parting from me, and, lifting hands and 
eyes, exclaimed, “I feel as if I had been to 
a shrine.” 

I gave him several copies of the published 
memoirs of Mr. Dall, of which he had not 
even heard, and packed a box of books for 
him to take home. He had never boasted 
to me of his work in his own country, nor 
had I known of his residence at Meadville, 
nor did he speak to. me of his ill health, which 
was evident. He was not attractive, as 
most Brahmins of high rank are. With 
them, usually, cleanliness is a religious duty, 
and fortunately they observe this after they 
become Christians. When I saw him, he 
was living the life of a poor man, and ap- 
peared to be hardly possessed of a change 
of clothing. 2 

He continued to write to me after he re- 
turned to India. I sent him books twice, 
and never once did there come to me a single 
word concerning illness. 

I feel as if those who valued my husband’s 
work owe a great debt to him. It was faith- 
ful work, continued for thirty-one calendar 
VATS: Ghays 

It is with the greatest pleasure that I hear 
of the life and letters of Susan Warner, pub- 
lished by Putnam. I had made many at- 
tempts during her life to know more of her 
personally, but I never succeeded in’ getting 
the information. 

For three years I have not felt rich"enough 
to buy for myself a single book; but, if it 
took my last cent, I should buy this book, 
for great is my indebtedness to the author 
of the Wide, Wide World and Queechy. 
It is only two years since I gave up my large 
classes in Washington, and of the many 
hundreds of women who attended those 
classes here and in Boston there is not one 
who is not more or less indebted to the 
author of these books. 

The “narrow piety” of which your nofice 
speaks belonged to her generation, and 
was threaded through and through with 
Christian love, and its expressions were 
skipped by juvenile readers, like the Greek 
mottoes by which modest women not long 
ago concealed what they were unwilling to 
read aloud. 

There are two books of Susan Warner’s of 
much higher literary quality than those early 
books, which seem to have been little read, 
and are seldom quoted. I refer to Wych 
Hazel and !the Gold of Chickaree. It 
was at first impossible to believe that the 
same author wrote these two books and the 
Wide, Wide World. ‘They are full} of 
humor, of culture and instruction, and of 
wider charity, grateful to the most liberal 
Christian. 

The first volume shows a young girl, 
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beautiful and cultivated, subjected to all the 
temptations and mistakes of one who has 
inherited great wealth. 

The second volume shows the young girl 
married to a sincere Christian, who from 
similar temptations has rescued his own life. 
Their united property is devoted to the sal- 
vation of working people in a wise and con- 
siderate fashion. I wish these two books may 
have thousands of readers who have never 
seen the earlier ones. They are fascinating 
reading to me zow, and nothing would induce 
me to part with the well-worn copies. 

If I do not live long enough to read her 

-sister’s Memoirs, I am very grateful that 
she has lived to write it. 


Literature. 


The Approach of the Social Question.* 

By his numerous writings, Prof. Peabody 
has taught us to expect fine things of his 
fertile and facile pen. These expectations, 
created by his former books, are fully real- 
ized by his latest contribution to the fast- 
widening stream of literature devoted to the 
movement for social betterment. We ex- 
pect from him a smooth and graceful liter- 
ary method, the evidence of wide and care- 
ful reading with an abundance of felicitous 
quotations that illuminate but do not lumber 
his pages, a sane and comprehensive view 
of all vexing social problems, a wide outlook 
upon human affairs, and everywhere the 
gracious expression of an enlightened spirit 
appreciative of every sort of agitator and 
every variety of vagary. All their admir- 
able qualities appear in this new volume. 
Some readers may think that the sharp 
points of thought are too much muffled by 
excessive literary art, that statements are 
sometimes more inclusive than incisive, 
more felicitous than forcible. In his desire 
to be catholic, he does not always adequately 
equip us with a courageous conviction. 
This temperamental quality is, however, 
a very slight defect in comparison with the 
real worth of all his discussions of these 
great themes. 

The volume has six chapters which were 
given, some two years ago, as a course of 
lectures before the Pacific Theological 
Seminary (Congregational), at Berkeley, 
Cal. The faculty and students of that 
institution were certainly fortunate in being 
able to hear these words from the lips of 
the author. The discussion centres around 
these points, which serve as chapter head- 
ings: Philosophy and the Social Question; 
Social Science, Sociology, and the Social 
Question; Economics and the Social Ques- 
tion; Ethics and the Social Question; Ethi- 
cal Idealism and the Social Question; Relig- 
ion and the Social Question. 

Without attempting to summarize these 
suggestive discussions, which are themselves 
a summary of wide reading, large experience, 
and earnest reflection, two points of especial 
importance may be briefly noted here: 
(x) Prof. Peabody very wisely describes the 
Social Problem as vastly more complex and 

sive than it is generally thought to 
be: “The Social Question is so varied and 
so recurrent, that a complete answer to it 


* By Francis Greenwood Peabody. Plummer professor 
of jan Morals in Harvard University. 210 pp. $1.25 
net. New York: The. Company. 
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may be as unattainable as |the complete 
extirpation of physical disease. The So- 
cial Question is not so much a problem to be 
solved as a campaign to be organized and 
directed, a process to be interpreted, acceler- 
ated,andchecked. It is as fluid and change- 
ful, and often as turboil and violent, as a 
rushing stream. It is a contemporary ex- 
pression of social evolution, perpetually 
varying in form as the current of thought 
is swept through the channel of time. To 
look for a solution of the Social Question is, 
therefore, to expect a hurrying stream to 
stand still or run dry. An answer to the 
Social Question is like an answer to life.” 
These words may disappoint the fanatic, 
but they will encourage the wise worker 
for the kingdom of God. 

(2) Another most excellent point which 
Prof. Peabody makes is the contention 
that we must ever bear in mind the great 
truth that these social problems are funda- 
mentally, not materialistic, but spiritual. 
“This economic mechanism is the instru- 
ment of motives which it does not itself 
supply. Through the machinery of eco- 
nomic law works the power of the social 
conscience. Let that machinery be mal- 
adjusted, and progress becomes halting, 
intermittent, or precipitate; let the supply 
of motive-power fail and the machinery, 
however well constructed, becomes motion- 
less and dead. Ethics without economics 
is like a railway train without brakes. It 
passes the point where it should stop, it 
pauses at the point where it should pass, 
and, finally, it exhausts its power and comes 
to a halt, not at its proper terminus, but 
in the woods. Economics without ethics, 
on the other hand, is like a train without 
steam, admirable in its equipment, but 
without the power which can move its 
wheels.”’ ‘This last sentence describes the 
present danger-point; the mistaken effort 
to reform society without regenerating men; 
the vicious expectation that merely a redis- 
tribution of things will multiply human 
happiness. 

It is to be regretted that Prof. Peabody 
has made no reference in his book (although 
a strong temperance man) to the Drink 
Problem, which plays such a large part in 
creating the Social Question, while he has 
made only a passing allusion (less than 
two pages!) to the Church, which, from the 
first, has done more than all other institu- 
tions to humanize society, to prevent so- 
cial evils, and to solve social problems. 
The very first step which the student or the 
worker takes in approaching the Social 
Question to-day carries him against the 
saloon. Why this fundamental fact is 
so little recognized by college teachers of 
social science is one of the marvels of the 
age. 

Again, the Church, which, by feeding 
the roots of life, by changing the quality 
and current of human desire, by refining 
and re-inforcing the will, by recreating and 
reorganizing life at its very source and centre, 
—this supreme ministry of the Church 
receives little or no attention from those 
who plead and strive for human progress 
in the realms of academic training or in 
the fields of philanthropic action. This 
sad neglect of the Church by those who 
dream great dreams for the advance of the 
human race is most unfortunate, a symp- 
tom which is surely alarming. And the 
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fact that Prof. Peabody (a profoundly 
religious man) in his approach to the So- 
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cial Question has so little to say about the 
relation of the Church to the evils of human 
society,—this fact is startling evidence of a 
paralyzing popular indifference which means 
no good to mankind. 


MopErRN LicHT oN ImmorvTaLiry. By 
Henry Frank. Boston: Sherman, French & 
Co. $1.85 net.—Assuredly, in these latter 
days the tables are being turned. Whereas 
we used to be told that the only real sanction 
for the doctrine of immortality was to be 
found in some strictly religious teaching,— 
notably that of Jesus,—now, as this writer 
believes, the chief bulwark of the doctrine 
is in science. The scientific proof of the 
existence of the soul is to be taken as surer 
evidence of some sort of future life than the 
more or less doubtful words to be found in 
Egyptian, Chinese, Greek, or even Jewish 
scriptures. The first part of this volume, 
which deals with the religious beliefs of these 
and other peoples, is a valuable treasure- 
house of information. Of course students 
of comparative religion, familiar with the 
writings of Max Muller and his followers, 
or even those who have read Clarke’s Ten 
Great Religions, will find here much which 
they have already met with. But there are 
several somewhat startling inferences reached; 
e.g., the deduction of the theory of immor- 
tality from the appearance of a shade or 
spirit or breath, as in Homer or in North 
American Indian beliefs. Mr. Frank does 
not think that the Egyptian habit of em- 
balming the body really suggests the idea 
of some physical resurrection of the dead. 
He, of course, calls attention to the Jewish 
conception of the state of the soul after 
death, where spirits float around in a nebu- 
lous shadowy world, as the little girl in 
Gates Ajar said, “Just like jujube paste,” 
but with very little notion of what we call 
immortality. For, behold, “the dead know 
not anything.’”’ Neither did Jesus, in our 
author’s view, bring life and immortality 
to light. On the contrary, he thinks that 
Jesus is chiefly seeking to prepare his dis- 
ciples for the burden and stress of life, that 
here and now they may have conscious 
union with God, that “they are now attain- 
ing all the bliss and joy and power which 
some had thought was the heritage only of 
those who had crossed the dark gulf of 
death.”’ No, the strongest proof of immor- 
tality, where perhaps the word “proof” 
ought not to be used at all, is to come from 
science itself. Science, once despised and 
rejected by all religious persons, is verily 
the chief corner-stone of this new belief. 
We do not pretend to be able to follow all 
the windings of this somewhat difficult 
course of argument. It is sufficient to say 
that the author feels that ‘‘all the data of 
biology, physiology, and the cognate natural 
sciences contribute to the necessary conclu- 
sion that Nature has not yet reached her 
final pause in the logical evolution of her 
vital forms, and that from the encasing 
chrysalis, the deathless, invisible body 
within, the real seat of the soul, in all its 
phases, shall escape, and, if it shall have 
become conscious of the secret laws that 
maintain its existence, shall prolong its vital 
functions in invisible realms.” 


THE VALOR oF IGNORANCE. By Homer 
Lea. New York and London: Harper 
Brothers. $1.80 net.—Gen. Chaffee intro- 
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duces the work of the author with the posi- 
tive statement that no nation offers more 
opportunities for invasion than the United 
States whenever any foreign power is able 
to break down our resistance on the sea. 
The author of this work not only makes a 
similar statement, but goes on to prove that 
Japan has a direct interest in the invasion 
of this country, and that already that nation 
is preparing for a struggle, of which the 
prize will be the absolute control and com- 
merce of the Pacific Ocean and the coun- 
tries adjacent. The people who, like the 
present writer, believe that nobler forces 
than the rage for battle and conquest are 
at work even in Japan will find themselves 
described on page 75 in the following lan- 
guage: ‘‘In this class of visionaries we place 
the International Arbitrationists and Dis- 
armamentists, who are so_ persistently 
striving through subservient politicians, 
through feminism, clericalism, sophism, and 
other such toilers to drag this already much 
deluded republic into that Brobdingnagian 
swamp from whose deadly gases there is 
noescape.”’ Against invasion by the Japan- 
ese we have no adequate defence on sea or 
land. With a coast line two thousand miles 
long to defend, a standing army of even two 
hundred thousand men would be of little 
use against a fleet of warships and transports 
able to outstrip any speed we might make 
on land and to strike without warning the 
most vulnerable spot. Our only defence 
then must consist of warships in the Pacific 
Ocean, large enough and swift enough to 
meet and match a hostile fleet at any point. 
Hobson has uttered no shriller cry, and in 
Japan the name of Hobson excites a laugh: 
is it one of derision or are the Japanese, 
after all, peacefully inclined? If the judg- 
ment of Mr. Lea is to be accepted, the 
jig for us is up. We could not, under three 
years with our utmost exertions, create a 
navy in the Pacific Ocean strong enough to 
ward off our enemies. That being the case, 
Japan will not wait for us to get ready; and 
at any moment we may hear that the Philip- 
pines are gone, and that Guam and Hawaii 
are taken, with the prospect of a speedy 
descent upon the western coast of the United 
States. Our author proves many things, 
but he undertakes to prove too much when 
he assumes that what might be will be. 


ENGLISH SPELLING AND SPELLING RE- 
FORM. By Thomas R. Lounsbury. New 
York and London: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50 net.—Prof. Lounsbury has in some 
ways an easy task and in others a very diffi- 
cult one. It is easy to convict the ordinary 
American citizen of ignorance, and even to 
show that the American scholar as a rule 
knows but little about the language he uses 
or tries to use. In fact few people know 
anything accurately unless it may be the 
little trades by which they earn their daily 
bread. It is not easy, however, to show 
just what needs to be done and what can 
be done to bring the English language to 
such a pitch of excellence that the literary 
man, though a dunce in philology, need not 
go astray in spelling and the unlearned man 
need not err therein. A generation ago 
the common schools of America attempted 
to turn out classes of boys and girls who 
were good spellers. The result in the ma- 
jority of cases was failure; but a few 
mastered the orthography of every word 
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in’ Webster’s blue-covered spelling book 
and in the abridged dictionaries which 
were chosen as the standards. These good 
spellers are now the most obstinate oppo- 
nents of any reform, because reform means 
change, and change takes away their stand- 
ards and their claim to superiority. It 
is these intelligent people to whom Prof. 
Lounsbury addresses himself. His claim is 
that our fixed standard is the result of 
habit and tradition without any authority 
to which appeal can be made, that in spell- 
ing and pronunciation changes have been 
made from time to time, some for better 
and some for worse, and that it is high time 
that a concerted and intelligent effort should 
be made to remove all unnecessary diffi- 
culties from the path of those who are for 
the first time learning to read and write 
the English language. 


Tue LIFE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. By 
Thomas Carlyle. Abridged and edited by 
Edgar Sanderson, M-A.. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.50 net.—Roger Ingpen 
writes an introduction, in which he includes 
a sketch of Carlyle’s career, with some ac- 
count of Mr. Sanderson, whom he describes 
as a man peculiarly fitted by his tempera- 
ment and training to reduce Carlyle’s great 
work to such dimensions and such propor- 
tions as to leave Frederick standing alone 
to make his own impression. Life is short, 
and the flood of literature is increasing to 
such an extent that both the student and 
the general reader are compelled to skip, 
select, and often to pass by unread that 
which is valuable in the history of men 
and nations. The Life of Frederick the 
Great was written by Carlyle, and so writ- 
ten that no other man is likely in our time 
to attempt to write it again. His learning 
and knowledge of the subject were com- 
plete, circumstantial, and conclusive. Hence 
any one who can separate the biography 
from the general history of the times in 
which, it is imbedded will put the reader 
who seeks to know the man as he was at 
the right point of view and make his task 
easy. ‘The work done in this book is sim- 
ilar to that which gives to the reader who 
has no time for Les Misérables as a whole . 
the story of Jean Valjean complete in it- 
self. 


GUATAMALA AND HER PEOPLE OF TO-DAY. 
By Nevin O. Winter. Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co. Illustrated—This is not an ex- 
posure of conditions in Guatamala, but an 
animated account of the country, its prod- 
ucts and inhabitants as they appear to an 
American traveller who does not look too 
deeply below the surface of things and does 
not propose to interfere with existing in- 
stitutions. Taking the country as our 
author sees it, we have a fertile land ca- 
pable of supporting millions of people of 
which the wealth is in the hands of one-tenth 
of the population. One-half of the people 
are native Indians, 40 per cent. are of 
mixed breed, and the rest Spanish Creoles. 
After three-quarters of a century of freedom 
from Spanish rule the country is still strug- 
gling toward republican forms of govern- 
ment. Progress is slowly making and 
civilization is in sight. When religious free- 
dom prevails and the customs of peonage 
are abolished, there will be an influx of 
capital and a mingling of nationalities that 
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will make the dictator impossible and sub- 
stitute the ballot box for the present fav- 
orite mode of election by revolution. Many 
and good photographic illustrations add to 
the value of the descriptions. 


HEAVENLY HERETICS. By Lyman P. 
Powell. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25 net.—Jonathan Edwards, John Wesley, 
William Ellery Channing, Horace Bushnell, 
and Phillips Brooks,—these are the five men 
whom Dr. Powell classes together as heavenly 
heretics, preachers who denied or ignored 
much that to their contemporaries appeared 
essential, but who, desiring ‘‘a better coun- 
try, that is, a heavenly,’ proved themselves 
as prophets of a larger faith. Fine subjects 
these for a series of Sunday evening addresses, 
and Dr. Powell has presented each life with 


sympathetic appreciation, bringing out the 


spirit of the man and illustrating by inci- 
dent and illustrative comment the place 
which he holds in respect to the later de- 
velopments of religious feeling. 


First at THE Norra Poe. By Ed- 
ward Stratemeyer. Boston: Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Company. $1.25.—After Cook, 
Peary; and after Peary, two boys, Davy 
and Chet, whose arrival at the North Pole 
will probably be disputed by nobody. Mr. 
Stratemeyer is well up to date in his subject 
and has woven various details of arctic ad- 
ventures and explorations into the expe- 
riences of his boy heroes. Other threads of 
the story bring in the successful search for a 
lost father and the outwitting of an avaricious 
uncle. The northern trip proved enough 
for a lifetime, and the story leaves the boys 
well content with their prospects for hard 
work in places were they were at least sure 
of enough to eat. 


HOUSEKEEPING FoR Two. By Alice L. 
James. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
While it must seem to most readers that 
many of the directions given in this book 
of counsel cover practices that come by nat- 
ure instead of art, it is well to remember 
that the depths of the young housekeeper’s 
ignorance have never been satisfactorily 
sounded, and that it is better to err on the 
side of too much suggestion than too little. 
This certainly seems to cover every point 
on which a housekeeper for two could need 
instruction or a comparison of views. Even 
the most experienced housekeeper, who is 
likely to get into ruts, may find her mind 
brightened by some of the suggestions as to 
the best way of doing things. 


Tue Automatic Caprrauists. By Will 
Payne. Boston: Richard G. Badger.— 
The deal of Chicago brokers who manipu- 
lated a single gas bond until it bade fair to 
make their fortunes is the substance of 
this significant story. The scheming and 
plotting to make something out of nothing, 
the hidden ways by which ingenuity hoped 
to attain unlawful ends, are drawn with 
animated, often amusing, incident. The 
story appeared first in the Saturday Evening 
Post, if we remember correctly. 


a 

Tue CounTEersicN. By Claude P. Jones. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger. $1.50.— 
The scene of this novel is laid in Tibet, and 
its theme is the downfall of an empire, 
brought to a new a: h by the bravery and 
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charm of an American girl whom the 
Tibetans believe to be a goddess. The con- 
trast between the Orientalism of the Tibetans 
and the up-to-date daring of the Americans 
who share in the events here narrated is 
well maintained, and the story leads up to 
an unusual climax. 


THE GARDEN IN THE WILDERNESS. By 
a Hermit. New York: The Baker & 
Taylor Company. $1.50 net.—This is a 


garden book of a new kind,—a gay ming- 
ling of sentiment and humor, in which the 
varied incidents of good luck and disappoint- 
ment are recorded with equally apprecia- 
tive interest. It is all youthful and happy 
and tender. The glimpses of human nat- 
ure are no less important than the garden 
experiences which reveal them. 


Miscellaneous. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. of Chicago publish 
A Mother’s Last of Books for Children, which 
is likely to be found very useful by those 
who care what and how the children read. 
Each book has its illustrative paragraph 
of comment. The plan of the book is 
warmly commended by Col. Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, who contributes the 
preface and calls this ‘‘the first consistent 
effort yet made towards teaching children 
to read on John MHeywood’s principle, 
“Children must learn to creep before they 
can go.’ Several well-known librarians 
have contributed advice and assistance. 


Your Character is not only a birthday 
book, but a study of character reckoned 
according to astrological indications, with 
the good advice thereto appropriate. For 
instance, if one is born under the sign of 
Capricorn, which governs from December 
21 to January 20, he needs to control an 
inclination to visionariness, refuse to allow 
himself extremes of feeling, and force himself 
to concentration if he wishes to realize his 
highest desires. To this are added great 
thoughts written by famous Capricorn people, 
among whom are numbered William James, 
Daniel Webster, and Benjamin Franklin. A 
place for autographs of friends is also sup- 
plied. The book has been compiled by 
Elizabeth Townel and Catherine Struble 
Twing, and may be had from the former, 
at Holyoke, Massachusetts. The book 
comes in pretty paper covers, boxed. 


Making the Best of Children is a book on 
child training, in which the author, Dr. 
Mary Wood-Allen, gives her advice con- 
cretely by means of stories that illustrate 
various methods of parents who are pre- 
sumably working for the same ends. In 
each chapter the right and the wrong way 
of meeting a crisis is shown, and it must 
be a very wise or very successful mother 
who needs no help on the points here sug- 
gested. The book is based, of course, on 
well-grounded principles; but the princi- 
ples are not here stated, being indicated 
by story and anecdote. This is an at- 
tempt to reduce psychology and ethics to 
practice. Dr. Wood-Allen wrote out of 
personal experience as well as study, and 
the book is now edited by her daughter. 
It is published in two volumes, but each 
series of talks is complete in itself. (A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1 net.) 
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» John Ayscough’s thirteenth century 
story, San Celestino, published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, is presented as ‘“‘a tragic 
truth told in the guise of fiction.” Petruc- 
chio became a hermit, gathering disciples 
around him, of whom two worldly young 
men, who had known him in Salerno, were 
the first. Together they founded the Order 
of the Celestines, and for half a century 
Petrucchio labored in humility and renun- 
ciation. Then came the sudden call to 
Rome, and the great ring of the pope was 
thrust on his unwilling finger, to be received 
with unutterable horror and misery. The 
simple, gentle old man was taken, suffering, 
to the papal city, and after four months 
made “‘the great refusal,’ for which Dante 
had no palliation. The writer has drawn 
a strong and moving picture, one which 
makes the age and the situation more 
vivid to a generation as far removed in 
spirit as in time. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” “THE 
CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


The attention of Pastors, Superintendents, and Sunday- 
school workers is called to this new collection. 

Tue Poetry. The book contains 365 hymns, songs, 
and carols, including a number of original contributions 
of merit. 

Tue Mozsic is throughout melodious and singable, 
drawn largely from foreign as well as home sources, to- 
gether with a number of original compositions. 

THE SERVICES occupy 110 pages, and are a notable 
feature. Twenty-four in number, nine of them intended 
for special occasions, they present the noblest Scripture 
passages suitable for childhood and capable of a liturgical 
treatment, interspersed with simple and singable anthems, 
canticles, and responses. 

The book is already used with satisfaction in many 
Sunday-schools. 

CommenDaAtTions, From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Regtster: 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter, and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for cullerestftirl ah nie: The tunes go. Yet they 
are not frivolous in their vivacity... Altogether the compiler 
has touched his constituency at all points, and his book 
will be welcomed by every class that it should seek to reach.”’ 

From Rev, George H. Badger, in the Unitarian: 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It marks a decisive bie 3 in advance and 
ought to make the publication of another Sunday-school 
song and service book for our churches unnecessary for 
some time to come. ... There is a most excellent collec- 
tion of service, with a generous range and logical develop- 
ment combining simplicity, dignity, and variety with rare 
discrimination... It will be good fortune, indeed, for a 
generation of boys and girls born into the heritage of our 
free faith, that their childhood needs for spiritual incentive 
can be ministered to by an instrument of service and song 
so worthy and adequate as this,” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.: 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... Many schools must be ready for 
fresh form and matter. Our peed V whether for school 
or church, is still in the making, and this book is one more 
and large contribution. I am stirred to congratulation.” 
From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 

Education Society: phe 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without a breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. There are two 
other features that I like especially, the inclusion of a num- 
ber of excellent poems and the splendid material for ser- 
vices of worship for use in the home. I am looking for- 
ward to using the first part of the book in my own family.’® 

Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. If retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid. 


Edition with Services, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth 
Single copies . . 60 cents each, postpaid 


To Sunday-schools, 
50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


The GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Dome, 
My Grandmother. 


I want to see a grandmother like those there used to be, 

In a cosey little farmhouse, where I could go to tea; 

A grandmother with spectacles and a funny, frilly cap, 
Who would make me sugar cookies, and take me on her lap 
And tell me lots of stories of the days when she was small, 
When everything was perfect—not like to-day at all. 


My grandmother is “grandma,” and she lives in a hotel, 

And when they ask, ‘‘ What is her age?” she smiles and will 
not tell. 

Says she doesn’t care to realize that she is growing lds 

Then whispers, ‘“‘But you’re far too big a boy for me to 
hold.” 

Her dresses shine and rustle, and her hair is wavy brown, 

And she has an automobile, that she steers, herself, down 
town. 


My grandmother is pretty. ‘Do I love her?” Rather— 
yes; 

Our Norah calls her stylish, and on the whole I guess 

She’s better than the other kind, for, once when I was ill, 

She helped my mother nurse me, and read to me until 

I fell asleep; and stayed with me, and wasn’t tired; and then 

She played nine holes of golf with me when I got out again, 

Yet, because I’ve never seen one, just once I want to see 

A real old-fashioned grandmother, like those there used 


to be. —Helen Leah Reed. 


For the Christian Register. 


A New Year’s Tree. 


BY GRACE AGNES THOMPSON. 


“What you s’pose papa and mamma 
won’t let us go into the library for, Tot?” 
Dorothy demanded of her small sister. 
Dorothy herself was not very big, and had 
to jump a little to climb upon the window- 
seat that reached around the broad bay- 
window, and from which she could look 
longingly over at the library windows in 
the other angle of the house. Tot was too 
small to climb up, and Dorothy kindly 
helped her. 

“Want to go in there ever so much, 
Dolothy?’’ Tot whispered. ‘I do, too, 
on’y mamma said I can’t.” 

“What’s all this about the library, Tot 
and Dot?’ It was papa’s hearty, laughing 
voice speaking from the hall door, and the 
little girls climbed down and ran to meet 
him. ‘If you will promise not to tell any 
one, I will tell you a secret,’’ he went on, 
catching them both up at once, and then 
tumbling pell-mell with his burden into a 
big arm-chair. ‘‘The library door is fast- 
ened. At least, that is what I have heard,— 
and you can get in only by finding and pull- 
ing a certain string. I don’t know where 
the end of the string is. I think I heard 
mother say it is somewhere upstairs, or 
maybe it was downstairs.” 

“How could that be?’’ demanded Dot, 
“upstairs and downstairs at same time?” 

“Don’t know,’ laughed their father. 
“Vou'll have to hunt, and hunt, and hunt 
till you find it. You see, I don’t know any- 
thing about it except what I have heard. 
Maybe it’s a magic string. But you must 
find and pull it.” 

“Now?’’ asked Tot, eagerly. 

“Yes,’”’ answered father, trying very hard 
to look sober. 

It was already four o’clock, and to-mor- 
row would be New Year’s Day. At Christ- 
mas time Dorothy and Tot had had no 
Christmas at all; that is, none worth men- 
tioning. Father and mother had been on 
the ocean, coming as fast as the big steamer 
could bring them; but they arrived two days 
after the great day, and, although the little 
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girls had a Christmas dinner with their 
cousins, and some pretty presents, what is 
Christmas without your own mother and 
father and your own tree? 

The prospect of getting into the forbidden 
library so soon, and the excitement of find- 
ing that magic string made them both for- 
get for the time their disappointment about 
the Christmas-tree, of which they had been 
talking. They hunted high and low, up- 
stairs and downstairs, in every room in the 
house except the library, but no string could 
they find. 

“J almost don’t believe there is any 
string,’ Dorothy announced after two hours 
of this fruitless searching. Her lips were 
curving into a tiny pout, in spite of her try 
ing so hard to look pleasant. 

“Have you looked in your own room, 
Dolly?”’ asked mother, gently, with a smile 
at father. Father began to laugh so hard that 
he had to turn and look out of the window 
to get over it. 

“Course I’ve looked there,’’ Dolly an- 
swered ruefully. “‘But maybe I’d better 
look there some more,’’ she continued, look- 
ing at her father wonderingly. 

She took Tot’s hand, and the two little 
maids disappeared again up the stairs. 
They did not know that father and mother 
were following them and watching through 
the crack of the door. At last Tot cried 
out, delightedly, ‘‘Here’s string, Dolothy! 
Here’s string!”’ 

Sure enough, there was one tiny end of a 
long string peeping from under the fur rug 
in front of the fireplace. They lifted the 
tug and drew it out, but it seemed to have 
no other end. 

“Where s’pose ’tis?”’ they asked each other. 

For answer, they both took hold of the 
string and began to pull. Still no other end 
came. Then they began to follow the way 
the string extended, keeping fast hold of it 
all the time. They had to pause every few 
steps to lift the edge of a rug, which had 
hidden most of it from sight, though a num- 
ber of bits of its bright length peeped out 
between the rugs. 

“We didn’t see it ’fore, truly, did we, 
Dolothy?’’ Tot urged, when she saw these. 

“Truly, we didn’t,’ Dot returned, tug- 
ging at a low chair that covered another part 
of the string. 

It was a very queer string, all measured 
off by knots with different colors between 
the knots,—red, green, yellow, blue, pink, 
and white,—just the kind of string one 
would imagine a magic string to be. It led 
them through the doorway into the hall. 

‘Where goes it now?” Tot wondered. 
But Dorothy remembered that they were 
to pull, so she pulled—quite hard for a 
minute. Then she saw that it was held 
against the wall by some little pins. Both 
the little girls pulled this time, when down 
came the string. They found it led right 
to the head of the stairs, and then down 
behind the rail of the balusters. 

“Why, it is upstairs and downstairs at 
same time!’’ Dorothy cried gleefully, as 
she danced down the stairs with Tot as 
close behind as her chubby little legs could 
keep her. Hand over hand, like little 
sailors, they drew in the long string until 
it grew tight again. Then such a time as 
they had, pulling it from under rugs and from 
behind chairs, till it led them finally to the 
library door. 
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Then, with one last pull, that door flew 
open, and the little girls tumbled in, with 
father and mother close behind. And in- 
side, what did they see but a great, tall 
New Year’s tree, all shining with candles 
and full of pop-corn and candy and pres- 
ents? 

OL never | heard “of a New Year’s tree 
before,’ sighed Dorothy, blissfully; ‘but 
I did think it was funny mother didn’t 
give us any Christmas presents. And the 
magic string did it.” 


The Lesson of Love. 


Once upon a time there lived a little girl 
whom everybody petted simply because she 
was so beautiful! She had whole rooms full 
of toys, drawers and closets full of lovely 
clothes, servants who ran to gratify all her 
wishes, and so much money that she could 
not begin to spend it. 

But little Nolita was not happy, and she 
made every one around her miserable. She 
would slap her playmates and snatch her 
toys away if they did not play just as she 
wished, and was as rude and saucy to grown 
people as a child could be. No one corrected 
her because she was so pretty, so daintily 
dressed, and so rich. Every day she grew 
more selfish and fretful until at last the Good 
Fairies in pity took the case in hand. 

After some consultation, one night they 
covered little Nolita’s beautiful face with 
a dreadful wolf-mask which had great glar- 
ing eyes and cruel red jaws. 

“Now,” said the Fairy Queen sadly, 
“little Nolita must wear this wolf-face until 
some one loves it away!”’ 

In the morning when Nolita awoke she 
found everything changed! The servants 
who had humored every whim now fled from 
her, taking with them all her treasures, and 
leaving only one blind, deaf and dumb old 
woman to care for her. The friends who 
had petted her when she was beautiful 
did not come near her. Her playmates 
screamed and ran whenever she came in 
sight. 

At first Nolita was very angry and cried 
for hours, but no one approached to pacify 
her. She cried all one day and all one night, 
no one coming to comfort her. So it went 
on, until at last she began to think of the 
naughtiness that had brought her so much 
evil, and resolved to be good and gentle. 

But no one believed in little Nolita now. 
No one gave her any credit, although she 
tried hard to be kind. Before, no matter 
what naughty thing she did, people petted 
and praised her just the same. Now, no 
matter how sincerely she tried to be good, 
she got only cold looks and few words. 
She gave all her toys away to the children 
she had been used to play with, but they were 
afraid of her. No child dared to let Nolita 
come near to play with her 

Months and months slipped away in 


loneliness. At last Nolita cried out in de- 
spair :— 

“It is no use! I can never make’ people 
love me! But, if only they would let me 


love them, I would be happy!” 

As these words fell from the wolf-lips, 
a sudden brightness came into the room. 
It was the smile of the Fairy Queen whom 
Nolita could not see, and a voice as soft 
| as the south wind spoke low in her ear:— 
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“You can love them, although they do 
not know. Help others when they do not 
see you, little Nolita.” 

So, when all was dark, little Nolita began 
to go about softly from house to house to 
find if there was something she could do to 
“help.” Many a piece of work left un- 
finished was found completed the next morn- 
ing by the busy housewife, who smiled and 
said the brownies had never been so kind 
before. Little children found on _ their 
pillows the things they had longed for: 
they always thought they were gifts of the 
Good Fairies. When the babies cried in 
the dark, a gentle hand rocked the cradle 
and a low voice sang them to sleep again 
without waking the tired mothers. 

And so, at last, Nolita began to be happier. 
(One night in her rounds she found a little 
erying child whose father and mother were 
dead. It was sitting alone in the dark 
doorway of the silent house. Nolita took 
the little girl with her to her own home. 
All the night she tended her; but in the morn- 
ing she called the blind old woman to care 
for her, for fear the baby, too, would be 
afraid of her. 

No one claimed the baby girl, and she 
beeame Nolita’s. Nolita made her clothes 
and prepared her food, but she had the blind 
old woman tend her in the daytime, and 
only came and stayed with her in the night. 
The child grew fast and learned to laugh and 
clap her hands when the darkness came, 
for she Joved Nolita best. 

“Tt is because she cannot see me,” said 
Nolita quietly to herself. ‘She would 
never let me touch her again if she once saw 
my ugly face.” 

One dark midnight there came a dreadful 
storm. The lightning blazed every second, 
and the thunder crashed as if it would split 
the heavens. The poor little baby awoke 
frightened and sat up in bed, calling and 
reaching out her arms. But Nolita did not 
dare to go near her when the lightning made 
the room so bright. 

So Nolita ran to call the deaf old woman, 
but she could not waken her. 

The little girl’s cry of terror sounded still 
more pitiful. The poor little thing was half 
dead with fright. 

“She cannot be more afraid of me than 
of the storm,’ said Nolita; and she went 
softly to the little bed, calling the child’s 
name. With a cry of rapture the baby 
sprang into her outstretched arms and clung 
to her neck, patting the hairy cheeks with 
one soft little hand and kissing the red wolf- 
mouth again and again. The thunder still 
crashed and the lightning scattered its awful 
brightness, but the child cuddled down in 
Nolita’s arms and fell asleep to her singing. 

In the early dawn Nolita laid the little 
girl down and went to call the blind old 
woman. But, as she went past the mirror, 
she had a wonderful, glad “surprise. The 
wolf-face was gone! The baby lips had 
kissed it away. Nolita was seven times as 
beautiful as before. The first ray of sun- 
shine rested like a crown on her soft hair. 
But she did not think of her beauty. She 
thought only of the little girl. 

“OQ baby, baby!” she cried, “now I 
can be with you all day, and we will be so 
happy!” 

The baby awoke as Nolita came in, and 
stretched up her hands with a glad little 
laugh. : 
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Then all the joy-bells in Fairyland began 
to ring, and that day the Good Fairies came 
once more to Nolita’s home, and they brought 
back all her wealth and all her friends; 
and Nolita was happy ever after, for she 
had learned the Lesson of Love.—Bertha 
E. Bush, in Children’s Magazine. 


A Happy Rescue. 


Norman, Billy, and Lloyd were playing 
“express.” Norman sat on the high seat 
of his big cart, and Lloyd and Billy were 
his horses. 

“Get up! get up!” he cried, flourishing 
his whip. 

Only one of the horses obeyed. Lloyd 
was watching something across the street. 

Prince, Norman’s new puppy, had run 
out of the yard, and was jumping upon two 
little girls who were greatly frightened. The 
older girl started to run, but the little one 
fell and began to cry. 

“Prince! Prince!’’ called Lloyd, 
here!”’ 

“Oh, let Prince alone!”’ cried Norman. 
“He won’t hurt them. They’re sillies to be 
afraid.” 

But Lloyd was already trying to slip the 
harness over his head, that he might go to 
the rescue of the children. 

Norman held the reins tight, however, and 
played his whip about Lloyd’s shoulders. 

“Oh, don’t!” pleaded Lloyd. ‘‘They’re 
scared almost to death!’’ He called to the 
girls: “‘Don’t be afraid! He won’t hurt 
you!”’ Then he freed himself, and ran 
across. P 

The younger child was screaming, while 
the other was trying to put herself between 
the dog and her little sister. 

Lloyd soon coaxed Prince away, meantime 
striving to quiet the children’s fears. 

“He is only a puppy, and he wants to 
play, that’s all. He won’t bite anybody. 
He just loves little bits of girls—like your 
sister. He is only two months old.” 

“Ts he your dog?” asked the older girl. 

“Oh, no! But we are friends, aren’t we, 
Prince? He belongs to Norman Stockder. 
I live across the street—in that house,” 
pointing to a red cottage.« 

“Thank you ever so much,’ smiled the 
girl. ‘‘He ran after us yesterday, and we 
were so scared; but I sha’n’t be afraid again.” 

Lloyd returned to play, with Prince caper- 
ing around him, and the girls walked off 
down the street, stopping occasionally to 
look back. 

“Tf you run away again, I won’t let you 
be my horse,” said Norman, crossly. 

“All right,” laughed Lloyd, slipping into 
the harness. He knew that his friend’s an- 
ger wouldn’t last long, and Norman was 
never quite so cross as he seemed. 

A few days afterward the boys were 
going home from school together when a 
big automobile whizzed past them. 

“Wouldn’t you like to ride that way?” 
cried Norman. 

“Guess I would!’”’ answered Billy. 

Lloyd said nothing. He was watching the 
car. It was turning around on the brow of 
the hill just beyond—now it was coming 
slowly back. As it drew near, he recognized 
two of its occupants,—the two little girls that 


“come 


had"been’so frightened by Prince. The car | 


stopped by the sidewalk. 
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“Will you come for a ride?” asked the 
older girl, nodding shyly to Lloyd. 

Would he! It didn’t take him long t6 
run home and ask mamma, and then hop in. 
The car started. He seemed to be flying 
through the air! How delightful it was! 

“Papa’s going to take us up to Hartford, 
to bring mamma home—she’s up there visit- 
ing,” explained the girl, ‘‘and we thought 
maybe you’d like to go, too.” 

To Hartford! As far as that? ‘Why, 
can we get home to-night?” gasped Lloyd. 

“Oh, yes!” laughed the girl. ‘It won’t 
take more than an hour or two.” 

Then Lloyd settled down to solid enjoy- 
ment; and what a two hours the next were! 
Up in Hartford he was treated to sandwiches 
and ice-cream, besides nuts and bananas; 
and Papa and Mamma Starr thanked him 
very pleasantly for having been so kind to 
their little girls. 

“T’d have called Prince off if ’d known 
they were Major Starr’s children,” said 
Norman, when Lloyd told him about the 
ride. 

“T didn’t know,” answered Lloyd, inno- 
cently—Emma C. Dowd, in the Sunday 
School Times. 


Queer Pets. 


In Boston once lived a prominent society 
woman, well known in musical circles. She 
had a daughter of thirteen and a large cat, 
which was almost as much of a pet as the 
little girl. 

They boarded at a fashionable hotel, and 
the cat, which weighed twenty-two pounds, 
ate with them at the table, seated in his 
high-chair. He had a large bib which the 
waiter fastened around his neck, and he 
was as quiet and well-behaved as many 
children are. He lapped his milk without 
spilling or making any noise, and, after he 
had finished, waited quietly until the rest 
were through. The same sum was paid for 
his board as for the little girl. 

A lady, living in the Far West, owned a 
small dog, called Babe, whick received much 
attention and petting. He had his own 
bed with sheets, pillow-cases, and quilts; 
and he always expected to be tucked up, 
before he went to sleep. He loved his 
mistress dearly, and would whine and cry 
for hours after she had gone away. 

When she went to a neighboring city, 
eight or ten miles distant, she would often 
have her son lock up Babe so he could not 
follow her; but he always managed to get 
out and would be there to greet her. There 
was sincere sorrow in that house when he 
died.—Carrie M. Ashton, in The Young Idea. 


‘*CLEANLINESS”’ 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com- 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
ectianitnn glow. All grocers and druggssts. 
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A New Year’s Thought. 


While Christmas comes around but once a year 

With Christmas revelry and Christmas cheer, 

Life starts anew with each new morning ray 

And every day, thank God, is New Year’s Day. 
—William Herbert Carruth. 


Richard Watson Gilder: an Appre- 


ciation. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


For many years Mr. Gilder had been 
steadily rising to increasing distinction as a 
representative of what was best in the liter- 
ary and public life of New York City and 
the country at large, and his sudden death 
in the very prime of his powers is a serious 
loss not only to New York, but to the nation. 

He had attained eminence and done valu- 
able work in at least four different direc- 
tions. 

1. During most of his working life he had 
been an editor, and for twenty-eight years 
had filled the responsible position of editor 
of the Century Magazine. Here he had ren- 
dered important service to letters and to the 
public by maintaining high literary and 
ethical standards in all he published. He 
made the Century a credit to American jour- 
nalism,—a magazine that Americans have 
never had occasion to be ashamed of at home 
or abroad. This is saying much when we 
remember how cheap and sensational much 
of the American magazine literature of the 
past twenty years has been. 

2. Mr. Gilder did much for American art. 


Always a lover and student of art, he took’ 


an active interest in whatever tended to 
create a public spirit favorable to art, to 
educate the public taste to a better appreci- 
ation of art, or to increase the treasures of 
true art accessible to the public of this 
country. His pen was always at the service 
of art in the Century Magazine and elsewhere. 
His deep interest in art was also shown by 
the fact that he was an active member of 
the Society of American Artists and for 
some years president of the Public Art 
League of the United States. 

If the love of art is growing in America, 
and if this country is a better place for artists 
.than it was forty years ago, no small part of 
the credit is due to Richard Watson Gilder. 
_ 3. As a writer, of course, Mr. Gilder’s 
main work was in prose, and his prose pro- 
ductions were always of a superior quality. 
Few men have written more intelligently, 
more interestingly, or in finer English. His 
little book on Lincoln, published during the 
past year, is one of the most charming pieces 
of writing about the martyr president that 
has ever been given to the public. 

But the part of his writing that he cared 
most for and that reveals the deepest that 
was in his nature was his poetry. He never 
made poetical composition his business. It 
was always an aside, but he began it early 
and continued it to the last, and he turned 
to it instinctively in his rare hours, finding 
it the natural and almost necessary vehicle 
of expression for his very choicest thoughts 
and innermost feelings. 

He gave to the public in all some seven or 
eight small volumes of poems. If he did 
not attain a place among the six or seven 
major poets of America, few who are familiar 
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with his verse will deny that he reached a 
high and unique place among our minor 
singers. 

His poems are all short, some of them 
very short. His poetry is simple, fresh, 
sincere, with much in it that suggests the 
gentle yet strong and resolute personality 
of the writer. It is optimistic and full of 
hope, and yet deeply cognizant of the sorrow 
and pain and tragedy of the world. It is 
manly and courageous, yet full of tenderness 
and deep human sympathy. It is pervaded 
with a quick and warm love of nature, and 
it shines at a thousand points with fine 
imagery drawn from nature. It possesses, 
in parts, a mystical element, which to some 
of his verses gives a quiet and soothing 
charm like that of a dreamy Indian summer 
day. It is full of reverence for religion and 
God, and equally full of reverence for truth 
and freedom. It is full of reverence for the 
past, and equally full of faith in a better 
future coming. It is full of admiration for 
noble men and women and worthy deeds, and 
equally full of scorn for bad men and women, 
and for injustice and wrong in whatever 
form. 

Thus it is all singularly human poetry, 
born out of the life experiences of the writer, 
and concerned with whatever is deepest and 
realest in the life of man, woman, and child, 
yes, and also with whatever is most vital in 
the life of the community, the city, and the 
nation. 

Many poems and parts of poems at once 
suggest themselves for quotation, but we 
must content ourselves with the very fewest 
and briefest, merely enough to give a taste 
of the author’s thought and spirit in two or 
three particulars. i 

How warmly he loved nature and the 
country, with their peace and their quiet- 


ness, and also how ardently he loved New| 


York, the great city where he lived so long, 
with its stirring and mighty life, is shown in 
probably a full hundred of his poems. Here 
is a verse from a single one,— 


“Oh, dear is the song of the pine, 

When the wind of the night-time blows, 
And dear is the murmuring river 

That afar through my childhood flows; 
And soft is the raindrop’s beat 

And the fountain’s lyric play; 
But to me no music is half so sweet 

As the thunder of Broadway.” 


His patriotic and memorial poems and 
poems connected with important historical 
occasions are many and generally excellent. 
His sonnet, entitled ‘‘On the Life-mask of 
Lincoln,’’ as a condensed description and 
appreciation of the great president, has 
hardly been surpassed by any writer 

Mr. Gilder was a passionate lover of music, 
as many of his verses testify. As an illus- 
tration both of the depth of his passion and 
his power of description, one may well 
read his brilliant and striking poem, ‘‘How 
Paderewski Played,” which, once read, can 
never be forgotten. But it is too long for 
quotation. 

Mr. Gilder wrote many religious poems, 
all of them fresh and interesting, and some 
of them full of deep feeling and power. He 
composed several good hymns. He has left 
a number of fine sonnets and other poems 
bearing on the subject of immortality. 
No poet shows a deeper loyalty to Jesus, 
whether regarded as God or as man. ‘This 
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is strongly expressed in his “Song of a 
Heathen Sojourning in Galilee, A.D. 327’ :— 


“Tf Jesus Christ is a man,— 
And only a man,—I say 
That of all mankind I cleave to him, 
And to him will I cleave alway. 


“Tf Jesus Christ is a God,— 
And the only God,—I swear 
I will follow Him through heaven and hell, 
The earth, the sea, the air.” 


His reverence for Jesus is finely expressed 
in his sonnet, ‘‘ Holy Land” :— 


This is the earth he walked on; not alone 
That Asian country keeps the sacred slain; 
Ah, not alone the far Judean plain, 

Mountain and river! Lo, the sun that shone 

On him, shines now on us; when day is gone 
The moon of Galilee comes forth again 
And lights our path as his; an endless chain 

Of years and sorrows makes the round world 

one. 

The air we breathe, he breathed,—the very 


That took the told and music of his high 
And godlike speech. Since then shall mortal 

tee ae oushe front the ever-sacred 
Soil wrath foul deed the ground whereon he 
In ae death his pale, immortal head! 


How deep were Mr. Gilder’s love of re- 
ligious liberty and his hatred of religious 
bigotry and intolerance is well shown in his 
strong lines ‘‘On a Portrait of Servetus’’:— 


“Servetus, that which slew thee lives to-day, 
Though in new forms it taints our modern 
air; 
Still, in heaven’s name the deeds of hell 
are done; 
Still on the high road, ’neath the noonday 
sun, 
The fires of hate are lit for them who dare 
Follow their Lord along the untrodden 
way.” 


The spiritual quality of Mr. Gilder’s verse 
is well shown in the following lines:— 


“Through love to light! Oh, wonderful the 


way 
‘That leads from darkness to the perfect day! 
From darkness and from sorrow of the night 
To morning that comes singing o’er the sea. 
Through love to light! Through light, O 
God, to thee, 
Who art the love of love, the eternal light 
of light!” 


4. Perhaps that for which Mr. Gilder is to 
be most honored, and on account of which 
he will be most missed, is his work for politi- 
cal and social reform. For many years he 
had been conspicuous in New York as an 
active and alert citizen, a true patriot, a 
public man ever studying how, with the least 
ado, he could most effectively serve the city 
in which he lived and the nation of which 
he formed a part. As has been well said, 
“He belongs in the succession of American 
poets who have concerned themselves seri- 
ously and effectively with public affairs.”’ 
In this respect he reminds us of Milton in 
England, and of Lowell, Whittier, and 
Bryant in America,—poets who drew much 
of their finest inspiration from men, and who 
rejoiced to use their gifts in fighting the battle 
of truth against falsehood and helping on 
the cause of human good. Mr. Gilder was 
as true a knight as ever drew sword. If he 
gave his pen to the public service, he also 
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gave himself to the same service in a hundred 
practical ways. 

During the last thirty years and more of 
his life he was one of the most active of 
civil service reformers. Much of the time 
he was a leading member of the Council of 
the National Civil Service Reform League; 
of the Anti-Spoils League he was the founder. 

Perhaps the most important work done for 
the social regeneration of New York City 
within the past generation has been that 
carried out by the New York Tenement 
House Commission, appointed in 1894, of 
which Mr. Gilder was the efficient and tire- 
less chairman. New York tenement houses 
are bad enough now, heaven knows, but the 
improvement since 1894 has been immense. 
Hundreds of old, filthy, dark, unsanitary 
buildings, crowded with the poor—veritable 


“dens of death,” as Jacob A. Riis: truly. 


called them—have been torn down, and in 
their places either decent and sanitary tene- 
ments have been erected, or else the ground 
has been put to the still better use of public 
playgrounds for poor children or small 
parks as breathing spaces for the congested 
districts. The fine work which New York 
has done in recent years in the way of open- 
ing children’s playgrounds and small parks 
and recreation piers, thus giving new life and 
joy and health to tens and hundreds of 
thousands of children and adults, is due more 
to Richard Watson Gilder than to any other 
man. He, too, it was who secured the enact- 
ment of laws which made tenement houses 
safe against the horrible peril of midnight 
fires, and that compelled the erection of new 
school buildings. The New York Nation 
estimates that to him is due the saving annu- 
ally of more than 12,000 infant lives. Add 
to all this the campaign for city righteous- 
ness which he fought, with a resourcefulness 
that knew no bounds and with a courage 
and spirit of self-forgetfulness that was an 
inspiration to all his coworkers, and we see 
something of the extent and the value of the 
service which Mr. Gilder rendered to New 
York during his public career of a third of 
a century in that city. 

The spirit which he carried into his public 
work is clearly illustrated in many of his 
poems. In that entitled ‘‘The Great Citi- 
zen,” we read :— 


“Talents and wealth to him were but a trust 
‘To lift his helpless brothers from the dust; 
This his chief ainr, to wake in every man 
The soul to do what only courage can.”’ 


These lines were written with another in 
view, but they exactly describe himself. 

In some lines written for the City Club of 
New Vork he gives his creed of good citizen- 
ship :— j 
“On love of city here we take our stand,— 

Love of city is no narrow love; 
Who loves it not he cannot love his land 
With love that shall protect, exalt, en- 


- dure. 
ere are our homes, our hearts; great God 


* above! 
The city shall be noble, shall be pure.” 


He lived for the city that he loved, and 
jt seems to be only a statement of the literal 
fact to say that he died for her. For it was 
over-exertion in the last political campaign 
in New York, in which he fought with all 
the energy of his being for better government, 


that caused his death. Is it any wonder that | 
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New York mourns the untimely death of her 
good, great citizen, and asks with sorrow, 
Who shall take his place? 


Hartrorp, Conn. 


The Barrier against Unitarians. 


The Christian Register has already com- 
mented on the editorial which the Congre- 
gationalist and Christian World published 
in their issue of November 13. Rev. Charles 
F. Dole in a recent number of that paper 
suggests an interesting question with re- 
gard to the nature of the “barrier” between 
evangelical Christians and others, especially 
Unitarians. Mr. Dole says:— 


Allow for a moment the splendid assump- 
tion that professing Christians generally 
enjoy the sense of a mystic communion or 
“fellowship with the risen and living Christ,” 
and that therefore the millions of them have 
entered into the experience of (shall we 
say?) the divine presence. What now is 
the content of this experience of Christ? 
Shall we not agree that it is a sense of rest, 
peace, gladness, the acquiescence in the 
divine will, a heightened power of con- 
science, a widened sympathy, a deeper hu- 
manity, the reinvigoration of the life in 
view of the vast work and needs of the 
world? Iam not disposed to deny the valid- 
ity of the experience of which you speak. 
I wish rather to seek its meaning. Did not 
Paul sum up this meaning in a notable pas- 
sage about “‘the fruits of the Spirit”? Deep 
down at the root of the reality is the pres- 
ence of “Christ”? in any way different from 
the possession and presence of the Spirit 
whose good fruits all men agree in admiring? 
- Phillips Brooks’s name has been men- 
tioned as one who knew the mystic commun- 
ion with Christ. He was once asked sub- 
stantially this very question, whether he 
meant anything different by ‘‘the presence 
of Christ’? from what others call “‘the pres- 
ence of God.’ He answered, ‘Certainly 
not.” How could any man who knew the 
reality, and who therefore knew what 
Trinitarians agree with Unitarians in saying, 
namely, that there is only one reality, give 
a different answer from this? 

My wish in raising the question of the 
meaning and content of the fundamental and 
most precious matter of spiritual experience 
and communion is not controversial. It is 
rather to put away the notion of a “barrier” 
between genuine religious men of what- 
ever different names. It seems to me that 
the more we care for the reality of the. felt 
presence of God the more easy it becomes 


to understand the forms of dialect which 
different men, with various traditions, use 
in order to help themselves express thoughts 
and emotions for which language is hardly 
adequate. Rainbows, stars, the steadfast 
hills, flowers, the smile of a little child, true- 
hearted men and women, noble memories 


|and the admiring thought of the heroes and 


prophets and lovers of men, the idolized 
figure of one woman, Mary, standing for all 
motherhood, the idolized figure of one man, 
Christ or Buddha, standing for a divine hu- 
manity—what are all these, except symbols 
for the one reality whose presence, if we 
rise to the height of our lives, we may al- 
ways know as with us, like ‘‘the everlast- 
ing arms’’! 

Alas! for us if we try to rule out any 
spiritual experience through which men find 
faith, hope, love, duty—the great factors of 
life. Let us rather try to search out the 
significance of men’s varying forms of ex- 
perience and to interpret them into their 
highest terms, and so, by the removal of 
barriers, to respect each other the more and 
to know better that universal spirit in whom 
we all “live and move and have our being.” 


President Taft and the Jeanes Board. 


Rev. John L. Robinson of Richmond, Va., 
sends an editorial from one of the leading 
daily papers of Richmond, which is so sane, 
patriotic, and in such excellent spirit that it 
seems to him it deserves a larger circulation 
among Northern friends:— 


When President Taft sat yesterday 
with the board of the Jeanes Fund, he sat 
in the council of the South. When he lent 
the influence of his presence and the wisdom 
of his judgment to considering how best to 
educate the negro for practical usefulness, 
he assumed a portion of the South’s burden. 

The significance of the President’s act lies 
primarily in its personal aspect. It would 
have been easy enough to approve the work 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. . 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
gales temporary shelter or permanent homesto 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. : ; 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President, 
Rey. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas, 
Parker B. 


leld, Superintendent, 
277 Tencat tt Satan. “i 
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in a general way and to dictate a statement, 
assuring the board that he wished them well 
in disposing of the million dollars left by the 
generous Pennsylvania Quakeress to foster 
negro education. The President might have 
done this and dismissed the subject from his 
mind, but he has chosen a different course. 
His sincerity is shown by the sacrifice of his 
time, and perhaps of his immediate inclina- 
tions, to lend a hand in the South’s struggle 
with its own great problem. 

‘The President’s participation in this board 
meeting is equally significant when compared 
with the conduct of his predecessors. Twenty 
years ago no Republican President would 
have shown such a desire to share in the bur- 
dens of the South. Some of them would 
have scoffed at the idea and talked away 
about freedom and equality. None of them 
would have admitted the necessity of slow 
evolution and careful, wisely chosen educa- 
tion. But by his personal act President 
Taft has shown his appreciation of the prob- 
lem. 

We believe that the Southern people will 
accept and appreciate this service. A few 
years ago it would have been different. Then 
the South would have regarded the whole 
matter with suspicion, and have thought it 
merely another attempt, bolstered by the 
government, to elevate the negro beyond his 
plane and raise anew the whole phantom of 
social equality. That view has passed, and 
happily passed. Now the Southern people 
see in Tuskegee and in Hampton earnest 
attempts and honest efforts to equip the 
negro for his proper place in life. They see, 
too, in those who disinterestedly and open- 
mindedly foster these works, sincere patriots 
and true Americans. They will therefore 
look upon the President in this light, and will 
gratefully acknowledge the sincerity of his 
desire for the lasting welfare of our section: 


Boston Letter. 


Unitarianism is becoming more and more 
efficiently organized. There is an increas- 
ing sense of having definite objects to at- 
tain. Each organization—the Women’s Al- 
liance being a notable example—is becoming 
aware of having a very definite function to 
perform, and is giving itself with greater 
definiteness to the doing of just the work 
that it ought to do. Thus in many par- 
ishes the parish organization has certain 
well-defined functions; the Alliance has its 
work to which it gives itself with clear 
purpose; the Sunday-school is aware of, 
and successful in, its particular work; the 
young people’s society and the men’s club 
take certain lines of work as their work and 
do that work thoroughly. 

With this there is, just now, a very hope- 
ful sign of a new spirit,—the realization that 
these tasks are not separate tasks, but that 
through them the one great task of the 
church in the community and in the whole 
denomination is to be accomplished. An 
example of this was the most recent meeting 
of the Women’s Alliance of the Second 
Parish in Brookline. The subject for the 
afternoon was ‘“‘The Responsibility of the 
Alliance for the Sunday-school.” 

There was a large attendance of the 
women of the Alliance and the mothers of 
the Sunday-school pupils, and they were in 
the mood to hear and to take seriously a 
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very plain and direct discussion of what 
they could do to make the Sunday-school 
more efficient. The programme planned for 
three speakers. Mr. Horton, president of 
the Sunday School Society, was unable to 
be present. But the other two speakers 
“‘re-districted the subject and reapportioned 
the time,” and conducted a discussion which 
was marked by definiteness and earnestness. 
Rey. William I. Lawrance of Winchester 
illuminated many of the details of successful 
Sunday-school work, especially the part to 
be taken by mature people in the guidance 
and management of the educational work. 
He showed how the Sunday-school may 
maintain as high a standard of concrete 
instruction as the best public school, how 
good attendance can be promoted, how 
teachers can be prepared for their work, 
how the teaching may be made to leave its 
mark in the memories and the characters 
of the pupils. And beyond all details of 
imparting and receiving instruction, of 
making and keeping records, he showed 
how the quality of inspiration can be put 
into the work so that it shall be the spirit 
inhabiting this well-articulated body. 

The second speaker was Rev. Henry 
Hallam Saunderson of Cambridge, who spoke 
of the new need of religious and moral edu- 
cation, and of the place which the new 
graded course of lessons, ‘‘The Beacon 
Series,’ can have in the education of the 
child. He pointed out clearly the kind of 
men and women who should, by proper 
education, be made out of the boys and girls 
of the new generation. The great awaken- 
ing to the importance of educational methods 
in religion and of religious and moral aims 
in all education is epoch-making in American 
life. The enterprise of preparing and pub- 
lishing a new graded course of instruction, 
which has won immediate recognition from 
the educational and religious leaders of the 
whole country, has given to our Sunday- 
schools the books for twelve years of teach- 
ing; and their spirit and method are in ac- 
cord with the instruction which pupils re- 
ceive in the best public schools. It fits in 
with all the influences for a thorough re- 
ligious and moral education. After the ad- 
dresses nearly an hour more was spent in 
animated discussion and questions, with the 
meeting issuing in a determination on the 
part of those present to give themselves 
with devotion to the work of religious edu- 
cation through their Sunday-school. Such 
meetings co-relate the forces of a parish and 
increase the efficiency of all the work that 
is done. 

In the parish house of the First Parish in 
Cambridge a series of meetings is being 
held which promises good results in public 
spirit. The object of these meetings is to 
give a free platform for the discussion of any 
social theory which men hold with serious- 
ness and promote with earnestness. ‘There 
are many people who are interested in im- 
proving the conditions of life in our great 
modern cities and who have definite plans for 
promoting human welfare. But there are 
many of these earnest people who do not 
know, and who consequently do not appre- 
ciate, what others are doing and seeking to 
do. Consequently there is a lack of under- 
standing and of co-operation among these 
forces, These meetings give"an opportunity 
for people to meet in friendly and democratic 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the bui-ding of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and corner Franklin 
and Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. : 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication A gent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. = 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
he ai churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘‘Truth, Worship, and Service.’? 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, “ 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 

Rey. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, IIl.; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris. Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George C. 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Francis C. Lowell, 
Boston, Mass.; Hon. Marcus P, Knowlton, Springfield, 
Mass.; Alfred T. White, New York. 
: General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Fellowship,—Executive Committee, Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. 
Badger, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Wilson M. Backus, Chi- 
cago, 


National League of Unitarian 
Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909. 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Prof. William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. 

First Vice-President, Hon. Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, 


ass. 
Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 


as 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City. 

Executive Committee: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla; Mr. Morton D, Hull, 181 

Salle Street, Chicago, Ill; Mr. Ralph W. Wilbur, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; Mr. Charles W. 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn, 
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conference for better understanding. When 
men who have different ideas about the same 
subject meet together and listen with respect 
and deference each one to the other, mis- 
understanding is lessened and co-operation 
is more possible. ‘To help men to get other 
men’s points of view is an admirable under- 
taking. One of the most recent meetings ex- 
pressed this spirit in a very effective way. 

The speaker was Mr. Charles Sprague 
Smith of New York, who has accomplished 
so much in bringing thousands of men to- 
gether in New York City. His people are 
of many nationalities and have come to- 
gether in spite of the barriers of national, 
racial, and creedal prejudices; for the spirit 
of the whole movement has been that of the 
underlying human brotherhood. He has 
awakened a great capacity for public spirit 
and mutual helpfulness. He has taken 
thousands of men, who are of the class that 
some people regard as a menace to the wel- 
fare of American life, and has led them to 
care for the things that are clean in daily 
life, in religion, and in citizenship. It was, 
indeed, just this power, thus awakened, that 
turned the scale in the last election in New 
York and gave Tammany a crushing blow 
from which it will not recover. 

The day before ‘‘ Forefathers’ Day”’ a mem- 
orable meeting was held in Pilgrim Hall, in 
the Congregational House, on Beacon Street, 
in Boston. The meeting was a joint session 
of the Boston Ministers’ Meeting (Congre- 
gational) and the Ministerial Union (Uni- 
tarian), under the auspices of the Massachu- 
setts Convention of Congregational Min- 
isters. Dr. Little presided, and happily ex- 
pressed the spirit of the meeting in which 
men who had much in common, and some 
things not in common, met on the basis of 
their agreements without sacrificing any of 
their convictions. ‘‘We here to-day are 
not responsible for the separation of Congre- 
gationalism into two denominations” said 
the chairman; and there was no receding 
from any position which men hold in thus 
meeting on the basis of that common heri- 
tage which is recalled in the celebration of 
Forefathers’ Day. 

The first speaker was Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D., the president of the American 
Unitarian Association. The second speaker 
was Prof. Williston Walker, D.D., of the 
Yale Divinity School. Dr. Eliot spoke of 
his sympathy with the spirit of the day 
through his Pilgrim descent and his Harvard 
education and associations; he regarded 
it as significant that the two speakers should 
represent Harvard and Yale, ‘‘the best 
fruits of the seeds of Puritan planting.” 
His address was keenly discriminating, show- 
ing the elements of broad-mindedness and 
of devotion to an ideal which characterized 
the life of the early colonists. The condi- 
tions of their lives were harsh, the material 
circumstances were hard, and they had 
broken with the tender associations of their 
fatherland and their old homes; but why has 
there been so rich a heritage from such pov- 
erty? Because these men were stout- 
hearted for an ideal. They have given us 
the free State, the free church, and the free 
school, Dr. Walker spoke of the tributaries 
to the stream of Pilgrim and Puritan life, 
and then considered the constructive elements 
in their life, extremely democratic as it was. 
Jt was significant that, though church and 
commonwealth were so much after the same 


pattern, the education of youth was not in 
the hands of the church as in the system of 
Jesuit instruction. There was a guiding 
principle in their life, the realization of the 
influence and dignity of a man. They gave 
to the world a form of freedom which could 
exist not merely under the circumstances 
where it arose, but could adapt itself to 
every age. We as their heirs have that task 
to-day. 

Rev. George A. Gordon spoke briefly in 
discussion of the addresses of the morning 
and brought to an appropriate close a meet- 
ing that was memorable for its breadth of 
thought and its high spirit. 

On a recent Sunday evening Rev. Henry 
Wilder Foote preached in Appleton Chapel 
at Harvard University. Mr. Foote’s visit 
to Boston gave an opportunity for the defi- 
nite shaping of plans for the very interesting 
new enterprise of the denomination, the close 
co-operation of the Young People’s Religious 
Union and the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. For many years the Association 
has maintained work in college town churches, 
a work which has grown in importance till 
it needs one man who shall have a survey 
of the whole field. From the time of its 
organization the Union has supported each 
year some piece of denominational extension 
work, usually the work in one or other of 
the college town churches. ‘The Union has 
also done extensive field work for the pro- 
motion of the organization of the Unitarian 
young people. This work has also grown in 
importance. Now the Association, with the 
co-operation of the Union, has established 
“The Department of Education,’ and Mr. 
Foote is the new secretary. This work will 
require all his time as soon as he can re- 
linquish his work in Ann Arbor. On this 
trip he met the committee of the Depart- 
ment of Education and the directors of the 
Young People’s Religious Union. He is 
one of the vice-presidents of the Union, and 
is now to be the active field agent of that 
sturdy body of young and enthusiastic 
Unitarians. ge ha Se 


Cnitarian Cemperance Society. 


The Superstition about Liquors. 


There is no other subject about which 
people have been so superstitious as about 
liquors. It is well to shut the saloons. 
It must be done. But it is far better to 
destroy the superstitious belief that alcohol 
prevents and cures disease, the oldest 
and most superstitious that ever cursed the 
human race. It is good to fight the liquor 
traffic. Such warfare is highest service 
to God and man. But it is far better to 
educate the community out of the false and 
harmful notion that wine and beer increase 
the strength of body and mind. It is neces- 
sary to enact stringent temperance laws. 
They must be made and enforced. But it 
is far better to emancipate the rising gen- 
eration from the ruinous error that drink- 
ing whiskey permanently rests and re- 
cuperates the weary and is necessary for 
vigorous and joyous life. 

The drink habit does not so much root 
in mere appetite as in the superstition re- 
specting the efficacy of liquor. Obeying this 
false belief, the doctor once made a large 
use of alcohol in his practice. Now that 
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medical science has proved that this is a 
superstition, alcohol is fast being abandoned 
as a medicine. 

Formerly, when men were about to suffer 
exposure or undertake great tasks, they re- 
sorted to stimulants as the necessary prep- 
aration. Science, by showing that both the 
belief and the custom are superstitions (that 
drink under such circumstances is extremely 
injurious), is rapidly changing the habits 
of people. Employers, like the great rail- 
way manager, Mr. J. J. Hill, are issuing 
stringent rules, prohibiting their employees 
from participation in this superstition. 

The liquor interests have spent millions 
of dollars to perpetuate this superstition, 
making bill boards blaze with profanity,— 
the gigantic lie that beer is the poor man’s 
bread, giving brain and brawn. ‘The scien- 
tific laboratory demonstrates the utter 
falsity of the claim. A row of foaming beer 
mugs ten feet long does not furnish as much 
real food as a large slice of bread, which 
costs less than one-hundredthas much. But 
the beer will open many a door to hospital, 
jail, poorhouse, and asylum. 

One of the worst phases of this drink 
superstition is the deception which all 
liquors play upon those who use them. 
Drinkers momentarily feel a pleasurable 
exhilaration and think that they are men- 
tally brighter and physically stronger, but 
this is an absolute mistake. Laboratory 
experiments prove that the users are really 
duller and weaker. They purchase. the 
momentary pleasure at a ruinous price. 
The heathen worshipper at the bloody 
altar was not so superstitious as the man 
who drinks liquor at a modern bar. 

Another phase of this superstition is the 
popular impression that the drink habit 
is inevitable, a necessary evil like the 
diseases due to climate. When, however, 
we destroy the superstition that sustains 
the saloon, the evil custom will vanish, as 
persecution of witches ceased when reason 
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In Brookfield, Mass., 23d inst., by Rev. William L, 
Walsh, Lebbeus Andrew Parkhurst and Abbie Elizabeth 
Fisher, both of Brookfield. 
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| J. 8. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 
Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 


mation and Cemetery arrangements. 
The price of each casket is plainly marked. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. _ 
Complete equipment in every particular, Chapel 
H for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANK 8S. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
/ Marconi or Cable address, “* Undertaker, Boston.” 


HOUSEWORK WANTED. 


The Society for Helping Destitute Mothers 
and Infants wishes to find employment in private 
families for mothers, where the mother may have her 
child with her, and assist with housework for moderate 
wages. Apply by letter, or between ten and four week- 
days, at 279 Tremont Street, Boston, 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
fine climate, purest water, graded schools, s-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4% miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ister,no debt. Write E.S. Read, Highlan: Springs, Va. 
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swept aside the delusion of witchcraft. 
The gigantic efforts now made by liquor 
men to keep the superstition alive show 
that the evil habit is not so much based upon 
inherent need as upon a false notion. It is 
also a superstition to hold that the use of 
light malt beverages will stop the use of 
strong drink. It is nowhere true in the wide 
world that light liquors have driven out the 
use of the stronger liquors. It is, how- 
ever, true that the frequent drinking of a 
mild liquor is more harmful than an occa- 
‘sional spree. No substitute for the saloon 
is needed. What is needed is to substitute 
modern science for the ancient superstition 
and wholesome amusements for injurious 
dissipation. 

It is a hopeful fact that laborers themselves 
begin to realize that the drink habit is based 
upon a ruinous superstition. The follow- 
ing words are taken from an article recently 
published in Vorwaerts, a great socialistic 
paper of Berlin: ‘‘We are not attacking the 
excessive drinker alone. We demand the 
most complete abstinence. That is a much 
greater object, and at the same time much 
easier to attain; for, with the great majority 
of workers, the desire for alcohol has not yet 
become a disease. Alcohol is no food. The 
desire for alcohol is only a bad habit that 
can, when its evils are recognized, be 
broken.” 

Surely, most significant words to read in 
a great German paper! We must destroy 
the drink superstition by making the facts 
of scientific discovery respecting liquors 
supremely effective in the lives of men. 

JoserpH H. CROOKER, 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


New Year in Sunday School. 


Christmas Day has come and gone, but 
the echoes of its gladness are still heard. 
Many a cherished carol just sung was written 
for the Sunday School. ‘Two conspicuous 
examples come to mind,—one by James 
Russell Lowell, 


“What means this glory round our feet,—’”’ 


a song originally composed for the Sunday 
School of James Freeman Clarke’s church. 
Another by Phillips Brooks, 


“© little town of Bethlehem,—’’ 


written for his own school of Trinity Church. 
These beautiful expressions of the Christmas 
spirit will long exist, to be sung by happy 
voices of succeeding generations. 

* * oe * * * * 

I wonder if it is understood and appre- 
ciated how far and wide these poems and 
hymns and carols have their effect,— 
these many carols of Christmas, some 
notable and some simple and without fame. 
I remember a letter I received from Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, after Christmas ex- 
ercises by his South Congregational Sunday 
School. One sentence read, ‘‘I just let the 
tears come as the children sang that carol 
of yours, and I want to thank you for it.” 
This reference I make only to give point to 
my thought that such things have a tender 
and important place in human life. How- 
ever unpretentious the stanzas, and how- 
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ever slight the melody, they touch chords 
of memory and association, and wake sen- 
timents of love and aspiration. 

* * * * * * * 

It has always seemed unfortunate, to me 
that Christmas so largely overshadows the 
New Year. Our schools ought to bestow 
more attention on the turn of the calendar. 
Time means opportunity, and the flight of 
time calls for serious thinking. Even youth 
needs to realize this, buoyant as it is, and 
full of resources of hope and courage. In 
my ideal Sunday School I would have a 
bright, attractive, suggestive New Year’s 
observance. I would teach the lesson of 
Christmas spirit every day. I would im- 
press the best rule of life, which is, Making 
all things new. I would show the reverence 
due the old and the joyous welcome of the 
new. I would make a living application of 
the Scripture, ‘“‘So teach us to remember 
our days that we may apply our hearts 
unto wisdom,’’ I would speak of the great 
men and the great deeds of the old year, and 
try to show what should be great and good 
in the new year. 

* * * cd * * * 

In other words, a Sunday School is best 
taught in such large ways and receives in- 
spiration from such deep sources. A “fresh 
start’? means much. Youth is fond of 
“fresh starts.” I think we neglect a val- 
uable help by ignoring the New Year anni- 
versary, in which lies so much rallying 
power to duty and so much religious con- 
secration. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


To our Unions. 


A Happy New Year to one and all! To 
many of our unions the opening of another 
year means a new season in union work 
when other officers will be elected and a 
fresh programme be begun. 

We would remind such that a copy of the 
year’s programme or calendar, together with 
a list of the new officers and their addresses, 
would be much appreciated at headquarters. 
We would also make the same request of 
the other unions whose season’s work does 
not necessarily commence with the new 
year,—that the same data as regards pro- 
grammes and officers be sent to the na- 
tional secretary. It often happens that a 
secretary has been in office some time be- 
fore any hint of a change comes to our ears, 
and important notices and other information 
go astray because of our inadequate knowl- 
edge. It should be one of the duties of every 
secretary to attend to these little formalities 
every season. Let us see that we attend to 
these matters a little better in the new year 
to come! 

Now that the Christmas festivities are 
things of the past, we should be glad to hear 
any accounts of special work done by our 
unions in celebration of the Christmas 
festival—of: any dinners, parties, Christ- 
mas trees, sending of presents, etc., to poor 


| children or any of the unfortunate ones of 


earth. 
We know that several of our societies 
serve in this way,—by making some special 


feature of the work that can very well be j 
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done during the holiday season,—and we 
should be exceedingly glad to receive re- 
ports of the various ways in which this work 
has been carried out. 

The secretary is constantly being asked 
for suggestions for this sort of service work, 
so may be able to pass along any helpful 
word to some one in need of advice on this 
point. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


There will be service in King’s Chapel 
Friday evening, the last night of the year, 
at eight o’clock. Rev. Theodore C. Williams 
will conduct the service. The Wednesday 
noon service, January 5, will be in charge 
of Rev. Julian C. Jaynes. 


A meeting of women ministers will be held 
at the Cabot, 65 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, 
January 10. Luncheon at 12 (50 cents), 
followed by conference, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe presiding. All women ministers in- 
vited. Please reply to Ada C. Bowles, Wes- 
ton, Mass. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet at 19 Brewster Street, Cambridge, 
Monday, January 3, Rev. F. S. Thacher, 
host. Luncheon at1P.m. Subject of paper, 
“William Tindale.’ Take Huron Avenue, 
Watertown, Belmont, or Waverley cars 
from Harvard Square, leaving the car at 
Sparks Street. George Hale Reed, Scribe. 


The American Unitarian Association and 
the Allied Societies will keep open house on 
the afternoon of Saturday, January 1, from 
four to six o’clock at the building at number 
25 Beacon Street. Members and friends of 
the Association are cordially invited to this 
informal reception. The officers and direc- 
tors will be glad to welcome you, the people 
of the Unitarian churches and the friends of 
the liberal cause. 


All friends of the Church of the Disciples, 
Boston, are invited to join on Friday in the 
New Year’s Eve communion at eight o’clock. 
In the absence of Dr. Ames, Rev. James De 
Normandie, D.D., will conduct the service. 
He will be assisted by Rev. Harold G. Arnold 
of Bridgewater. It is desirable to make such 
a service a reunion of past and present mem- 
bers of the congregation, as well as a welcome 
to all friends who care for this simple memo- 
rial, and who would face the coming year in 
the spirit of renewed devotion to high ideals, 
the spirit of courage and good cheer. 


Churches. 

New York City, N.Y.—Church of the 
Messiah, Dr. Robert Collyer and Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes: The annual meeting of 
this church, held on December 14 last, was 
one of the most important in its history, in- 
asmuch as the action taken thereat resulted 
in the complete reorganization of its ma- 
chinery of government. For years past 
membership upon the board of trustees of 
this church has been restricted by a by-law 
of its constitution to those persons only 
who are owners of pews. With the passing 
of years, of course, the number of pew- 
owners in the church, as is the case every- 
where, has steadily diminished, with the 
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result that this number for the last ten years 
or more has been actually less than the 
number of places upon the board. ‘This has 
meant that the board has for years been a 
fixed body, composed of a few able and de- 
voted men, who have been obliged to suc- 
ceed themselves year after year, by virtue 
of their qualifications as pew-owners, and 
unable to obtain relief or co-operation be- 
cause there were no other individuals in the 
church who were able or willing to qualify 
for membership. It has also meant that the 
power vested in the people of electing trus- 
tees as their representatives had, to all in- 
tents and purposes, been nullified. The sit- 
uation became acute this year, when, as a 
result of death, the number of trustees was 
reduced to five, leaving four vacancies in 
the board which the church had absolutely 
no power of filling. The death or dis- 
ability of one of these five trustees would 
have meant the reduction of the number of 
trustees to less than a legal quorum, and as 
a result would have paralyzed the church 
organization. Under the leadership of the 
Advisory Committee, which was appointed 
a year ago, this whole problem was seriously 
investigated this fall, with the help of com- 
petent legal advice, and as a result this 
committee presented to the people at the 


annual meeting a series of radical resolutions, | 


wiping out the restrictions imposed by the 
by-laws upon qualification for membership 
upon the board of trustees, and opening up 
such membership to any person who con- 
tributed in any way to the financial support 
of the church and attended regularly its 
services of worship. The recommendations 
of this committee were adopted unan- 
imously by the people, and a Nominating 
Committee appointed to nominate candi- 
dates sufficient in number to fill all vacancies 
in the board, and another committee ap- 
pointed to revise the by-laws and bring 
them up to date. These two committees 
are to report at an adjourned meeting on 
January 11, when the last steps will be taken 
in the reorganization of the church. The 
most encouraging feature of this important 
development in the affairs of the Church of 
the Messiah is the splendid spirit of prac- 
tically unanimous co-operation with which 
the innovations were carried through. The 
board of trustees joined most heartily with 
the Advisory Committee in formulating the 
mecessary changes and making the definite 
recommendations fer these changes to the 
people at the annual meeting. The people 
received these recommendations in the 
spirit of cordial approval, and adopted them 
with scarcely dissenting voice. With a 
strengthened organization, with a _ re-en- 
forced board of trustees, with a truly con- 
gregational form of government, with an 
ever-growing spirit of mutual confidence 
and good will, the ministers and people are 
now united for larger work and extended 
activities in the future. An especially en- 
couraging feature of the annual meeting was 
the report of the treasurer, showing an in- 
creasing membership and a growing income, 
md stating that, for the first time in the 

iod of the present ministry, the church 
id been able to meet all of its expenses 
t a deficit. 


Sours Natick, Mass.—First Unitarian 
_ Parish, Rev. John F. Meyer: A significant 
¥ union service, in me the Unitarians and 


ie 
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Congregationalists participated, was held in 
this place on Sunday, December 19. At this 
service Rev. J. F. Meyer of the Eliot Uni- 
tarian Church, by invitation of the minister 
and the deacons of the orthodox church, 
made a strong plea for a union of forces ‘by 
the two Protestant churches in this town, for 
the sake of the highest interests of religion 
in this community, and outlined a plan by 
which this ideal might be realized. This 
plea was based partly upon local conditions 
and practical considerations, and partly upon 
reasons of a purely ideal and spiritual nature. 
The sermon was favorably received and made 
a deep impression upon the large congregation 
present, consisting of members of both 
churches. It is possible that the seed of 
irenic thought and feeling thus sown may 
lead to ‘practical results, though at some in- 
definite date in the future. 


In the Hospital. 


BY A. D. K. SHURTLEFF. 


“Why, Jane, why, Jane, your hair is white! 
Why, Jane.” The old man’s voice, trembling, 
broke into a sob, and for a moment nothing 
could be heard but his weeping. 

Jane’s hair had been white for a long time, 
and so had Uncle David’s; but until that 
morning Uncle David had known nothing 
of color either of hair or eyes for many 
years, for he had been blind. 

Loving arms were around his neck now. 
They were Jane’s arms. Jane’s white head 
rested on his bosom, and Jane’s sobs mingled 
with his own. Yet the tears were not for 
sorrow, but for joy. Uncle David could see 
again! After long years of what they had 
thought was hopeless invalidism a delicate 
operation had been performed and sight 
had come again. Can you imagine the old 
man’s joy? It was almost as hard to bear 
as at first the darkness had been. 

When he had taken the bandages from 
Uncle David’s eyes that morning, the doctor 
had’asked him what he wanted most to see. 
With a voice that was pitiful in its eager- 
ness Uncle David had said, ‘‘The face of 
my Jane.’ So Jane had been sent for and 
had come. Indeed, she had been waiting 
outside the door for almost an hour. Uncle 
David could see her now as she saw him. 
The doctor had gone out as she entered, so 
they were alone together in the hospital 
bedroom, alone together with God in the 
first moments of pain and ecstasy. When 
they had grown calm, they said a prayer 
together, yet not a word was spoken. And 
they blessed the great surgeon, though not 
a lip moved. But God understood them, 
and the good doctor understood, too, for 
he was one of God’s true sons. His eyes 
had filled as he closed the door upon them, 
and from his heart had gone forth a prayer 
of thanksgiving that he had been successful 
in his ministry of healing. 

What mattered it now if Jane’s hair had 
grown white and her cheeks had lost their 
color? From out the bitterness of years 
joy had come at last and character had come 
also. It was written upon Jane’s faded face. 
It shone in her eyes, and love shone there, 
too,—love that had grown each day more 
patient and tender as she had cared for 
Uncle David in his blindness, by her faith 
and devotion helping him bear his cross. 
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Her white hair had become a halo about 
the head of a saint. Uncle David had 
grown strong in character, even as had 
Jane. His was a brave spirit, and he had 
not forgotten the many blessings that were 
left him when his sight was taken, but had 
lived as God would have him. 

There are some who measure life by its 
pleasures. Others there are who measure 
it by their possessions. But they who 
best understand its meaning measure it by 
that spirit alone which draws them ever 
closer to each other and to God. ‘Theirs 
is the joy which no man taketh from them. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The Tuckerman School will reopen on 
Tuesday, Jan. 4, 1910. 

The opening exercises on Tuesday morn- 
ings through January will be conducted by 
Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff and Rev. F. Raye 
mond Sturtevant. The Thursday lecture 
on January 6 will be by Dr. Walter Fernald, 
on ‘‘What Massachusetts does for the 
Feeble-minded,” and will be given at the 
School for Feeble-minded at Waverley. 
Those attending the lecture will meet at the 
School at 10.30 A.M., Thursday, January 6. 

These lectures are 25 cents each. On 
Saturday, January 8, there will be no lect- 
ure at 10.30. The Sunday School Lessons 
at 11.30 will be for the Senior Grades. 

These lessons are free to all. 


Books offered. 


The Sunday-school of the Church of the 
Unity, Springfield, Mass., has ninety copies 
of the ‘Service Book and Hymnal,’ by 
H. G. Spaulding, which it will be glad to give 
to any Sunday-school that can use them. 
Apply to Rev. A. P. Reccord, 207 State 
Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Books Wanted. 


The Highland Springs, Va., Society are 
very anxious to have some more books of 
“Song and Service’? by E. A. Horton, for 
use at vesper service, and would be glad to 
hear from some society that has discarded 
them and would like to make good use of 
them. Address Miss Nellie D. Vinal, High- 
land Springs, Va. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison’s proposal that 
we should celebrate the centenaries of the 
deaths only, and not of the births, of our 
great men finds no favor in the eyes of the 
New York Evening Post. That paper re- 


‘minds us that these celebrations are held 


not for any benefit they confer on the dead, 
but for their value to the living. The hon- 


‘ors paid to the memory of Lincoln and 


Darwin in 1909 revived in the minds of 
millions inspiring and ennobling recollections, 
which would be lacking in commemorations 
held in 1965 and 1982. If there are too 
many of these celebrations, says the Post, 
some better way of cutting down their num- 
ber must be devised than the substitution 
of death-days for birth-days. ‘‘To pre- 
tend to mourn the death of a man, however 
great, who has been dead a hundred years, 
would be almost as ludicrous as Mark 
Twain’s weeping at the grave of Adam.”— 
The Christian World. 
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“Whe writer’s child: ‘‘Pa, what is penury? ae it 
The writer: ‘‘Penury, my son, is the wages | 
of the pen.”—Cleveland Leader. 


She: ‘Don’t you think that a woman is 
clever enough to do any work that a man 
can?” He: ‘‘She’s smarter than that. Why, 
she’s clever enough to make the man do the 
work and give her the benefit of it.” 


“OSs a curious fact,’ said a government 
shark, 

As he read about commons and peers, 

“That an Englishman votes with his ayes} 
and his noes, 

And expresses applause with his ’ears.”’ 


The Professor: “‘Heavens! ‘This was the 
day I was to have been married. What will 


she think Jofime?” Assistant: “You were 
matried. Don’t you remember? ‘The cere- 
mony took place at noon.’’ ‘‘Ah, yes, to be 


sure. I recall now my annoyance at losing | 


an hour.’’—L7fe. 


A novel reason for discipline was that 
vouchsafed by a child whose school record 
was a grief to his parents. “Tommy,” 
said his teacher, one day, in despair, ““why 
do you think I scold youso much?” ‘‘’Cause 
you get sort o’ fretful keeping school,’’ was 
the evidently honest and quite unexpected 
reply. 


A teacher in a country school was trying 
to give some backward children an idea 
about nationality. After several failures 
she wrote on the board, ‘‘I am an American.”’ 
“Now,” she said, ‘‘I am an American. 
Mary, what are you? Please write it on 
the board.’’ A long pause ensued. ‘‘ Well,” 
said the teacher at last, “‘why don’t you 
write down what you are?’ ‘“‘Please, 
ma’am,’’ answered Mary, “‘I’m a Unitarian, 
but I don’t know how to spell it.” 


The British edition of ‘“‘The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table’’ contains a critical 
analysis of Dr. Holmes by Mr. Chesterton 
and text annotations by Mr. Blakeney of 
Trinity College, Cambridge: Note 225 gives 
this comment on “The One-Hoss Shay”: 
““Wahnsum Kerridge’: surely an anach- 
ronism. The patent for ‘Hansom Cabs’ 
was not taken out till 1834, or twenty- 
four years after the date, 1810, given here.” 
And with careful regard for all the facts a 
footnote is added: ‘‘So named from the in- 
ventor, Hansom, architect of Birmingham 
‘town-hall.’’ There are many other gems in 
the volume. 


BOSTON. 


Fair City! Labyrinth of crooked streets! 
Home of the Adams House and great 
Touraine, 
The carefully concealed South Station and 
The New York train! 


The Subway cars on elevated tracks, 
The elevated systems underground, 

Have filled my mind with curiosity 
Very profound! 


The educated waiters who discourse 
On art and drama, literature, and law, 
Who pass unnoticed here, but who in me 
Inspire awe! 


And last—but far from-least—there comes 
the stage, 
Of which one hears the Boston people 
talk, 
The same old shows one saw five years ago 
In old New: York! 


—Harvard Lampoon. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & CO.,LTD. 
LONDON 


iy 


BRONZES 


SIE WASHINGTON ST 
CORNER-WEST:ST} 


Educational, 
THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


} A-school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. Thorough 
preparation for college or scientific schools. 
Athletic training. For catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 
FOR 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL FoR. 


BOX 638, DUXBURY, MASS. 
Elementary and Advanced Classes 
H. P. MOULTON, Jr., Principal 


Associated with School of FORESTRY 
¥F. B. KNAPP, Director. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
F.C. SOUTHWORTH. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for beth sexes. 
Tuition and Board, $250a year. Courses in Business and 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New Separate Dor- 
mitories. College Certificate. T, P. FARR, Prznczpal. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees. 
For Catalogue address 


WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster . 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
best. You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 
Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what the name, yeu get inamy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Po) 
model for your needs—heavy machines for business, light 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

There’s probably a Pope agent in your town. But write and tell us just 
what kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, ete., and 

we'll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


ing Co. Hartford Conn. | 


Pope Manufactur 


